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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY SCENE: A CONTRI- 
BUTION TO THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


SIDNEY DITZION 


MERICA drew much of its cultural 
A heritage from numerous nations 
on the European continent, but 

it was the British influence which domi- 
nated the shaping of its patterns of 
thought and agencies of cultural dis- 


semination well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Every available vehicle played its 
part in the transit of civilization. Colo- 
nizers and immigrants not only brought 
their books with them but also continued 
to obtain books and magazines from the 
mother-country for many a generation. 
Then there was the rich correspondence 
among leaders in literature, science, re- 
ligion, and politics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There were the voyagers, too, 
who, possibly without full consciousness 
of their role, were the carriers of social 
forms and ideas. 

There was much conscious borrowing 
as well. Time and time again in the 
adolescence 6f our society reference was 
made to the experience of the parent- 
country when our citizenry was grappling 
with new and particularly acute prob- 
lems. Such calls for help were sent out 
with increasing frequency as the proc- 
esses of industrialization and urbaniza- 


tion created a more and more complex 
society. Several of our institutions of 
popular education are known to have 
been vitally influenced by this kind of 
borrowing. How true was this of the li- 
braries which were gathered in America 
to assist in the education of the people? 


PREPUBLIC FORMS 


For more than two hundred years , 
after the establishment of the first 
colonies, Americans looked enviously up- 
on the great scholars’ libraries and 
learned collections in England and on the 
Continent. Many individuals attempted 
to build private libraries, but these rarely 
reached the size and pretentiousness of 
the famous European collections. Eng- 
land, to whom we went for a long time in 
search of imitable culture, nevertheless 
kept its comfortable advantage of years, 
traditions, stability, wealth, and family 
inheritance. 

This was not equally true of the eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century English 
libraries whose function it was to dis- 
seminate the culture-bearing seeds among 
the middle and lower economic strata of 
the population. The Americans, first by 
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joining resources and making communal 
property of books and then by voting 
public funds, provided themselves with 
better and far more numerous public 
libraries than England could boast. 

The first free lending libraries in both 
Britain and America were started at the 
end of the seventeenth century by Dr. 
Thomas Bray, operating under the aus- 
pices of the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge and its colonial 
appendage, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. In the mother-coun- 
try, Bray’s prime objective was to*help 
the poorer clergy obtain the books they 
so sorely needed in the practice of their 
profession. In the colonies this same pur- 
pose was combined with the work of 
propagating the Anglican gospel in com- 
petition with rival doctrines. The Eng- 
lish Bray libraries, which Edward Ed- 
wards says were “clerical” rather than 
“parochial,’’ fell into disuse because of 
their extremely limited clientele and 


were found in 1849 to be generally in a 


state of neglect—sometimes entirely 
abandoned. The parochial libraries in the 
colonies, which often were adapted to 
laymen’s use, failed after Bray’s death, 
coming as it did in the midst of the “‘in- 
terval between the decline of a purely 
imported culture and the rise of one of 
native growth.” The S.P.C.K. in nine- 
teenth-century England was the source 
of a prolific supply of religious books for 
school and parochial libraries, thus doing 
a service similar to the one performed by 
the American Tract Society for our 
Sabbath-school libraries and other book 
repositories operating under religious 
auspices.' A generation after Bray had 

* Bray founded parochial libraries in almost every 
one of Maryland’s thirty parishes. The strength of 
Catholicism in Maryland doubtless made him con- 
centrate his forces there. See James Truslow Adams, 


Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1927), pp. 117-18; Edward Edwards, Free 
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performed his work in the colonies, his 
dream of circulating libraries mate. 
rialized, the desire for them this time 
coming from the colonists themselves. 

The question as to whether or not the 
colonies took the lead“in public library 
growth by founding several subscription 
libraries before 1750 is a debatable one. 
The book club was a British invention 
and doubtless was the first quasi-public 
form. But the book clubs cannot be con- 
sidered ancestors of our present public 
libraries in the same sense that later 
proprietary and subscription libraries 
were. Where the book club bore marks of 
exclusiveness, the American social |i- 
brary in its earliest instances had only 
one criterion for membership—the abil- 
ity to pay a moderate fee. In this respect 
it may be said that the mother-country 
fell slightly behind at this point. 

The inference that Benjamin Franklin 
must have borrowed the idea for his li- 
brary company when he was in London 
in 17257 is not easy to defend. Franklin’s 
only remarks on English public library 
facilities would indicate that they were 
rare or nonexistent at the time of his 
visit. A friendly arrangement with a sec- 
ond-hand book dealer was the means to 


Town Libraries: Their Formation, Management, and 
History, in Britain, France, Germany, & America 
(New York: J. Wiley & Son, 1869), p. 9; Great 
Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Repori 
from the Select Commitiee on Public Libraries, To- 
gether with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes 
of Evidence, and Appendix (London: Hansard, 1849), 
p. vi; Bernard C. Steiner, ‘Rev. Thomas Bray and 
His American Libraries,” American Historical Re- 
view, II (1896), 59-75; Samuel Clyde McCulloch, 
“Dr. Thomas Bray’s Trip to Maryland: A Study in 
Militant Anglican Humanitarianism,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, II (3d ser., 1945), 15-45. 


2 Jesse H. Shera, “Foundations of the Public Li- 
brary: The Origins of the Library Movement in New 
England, 1629-1855” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, 1944), pp. 95-96. 
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which he had to resort in order to over- 
come this difficulty.’ 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century the English attached small li- 
braries to public institutions, schools, 
churches, co-operative societies, and 
meeting places of mutual-improvement 
groups in very much the same manner 
as did their American cousins. The work- 
ing class, to which the English Select 
Committee on Public Libraries devoted 
so much attention in 1849, got much of 
its reading-matter in temperance houses 
and coffee-houses and in the mechanics’ 
institutions which took root in the early 
1820's at about the same time as did 
those in America.‘ 

From what we know, the mechanics’ 
libraries and their equivalents were the 
outgrowth of the workingmen’s lectures 
started in Glasgow in about 1760. The 
forerunner of these libraries seems to 
have been an “‘Artisans’ library” or 
“Artists’ repository”’ established in Bir- 
mingham near the close of the eighteenth 


3Jared Sparks (ed.), The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin (Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co., 1840), I, 57. 
For the early history of subscription libraries, see 
also Sidney Ditzion, ““Mechanics’ and Mercantile 
Libraries,” Library Quarterly, X (1940), 192-95; 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, “The Berkshire Republi- 
can Library at Stockbridge, 1794-1818,” American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, L (n.s., 1940), 
112-13, 141-43; Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, 
Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of 
Franklin (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942), 
pp. 86-94; Adams, op. cit., p. 305; Henry Thomas 
Buckle, History of Civilization in England (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1908), I, 309. Buckle also 
speaks of the formation of societies for purchasing 
books in this period; ‘‘and before the close of the cen- 
tury, we hear of clubs instituted by reading men of 
the industrious classes” (Introduction to the History 
of Civilization in England (London: G. Routledge & 
Sons, 1904], I, 245). 


* 

4 Report from the Select’ Committee on Public Li- 
braries, p. vii; A. E. Dobbs, Education and Social 
Movements, 1700-1850 (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1919), chaps. v—-vi. For the social history of 


mechanics’ and apprentices’ libraries, see Ditzion, - 


op. cit., pp. 197-219. 











century. However, judged by popularity, 
numerical frequency, and place in public 
esteem, the mechanics’ and apprentices’ 
libraries were better received in America 
than in Britain; they never actually took 
hold in English cultural life. The reasons 
for this were, as witnesses explained to 
the Select Committee, that mechanics’ 
institutions were small and offered 
readers numerous old, castoff books, 
magazines, and annual registers in which 
they had little interest; that people’gen- 
erally had to subscribe to the privileges 
of the whole institution before they 
could gain access to the library; further, 
that, unlike the American workingmen 
who wanted light literature most, British 
readers of the same social level sought 
historical, political, and religious books of 
a serious nature. Much dissatisfaction 
was caused by the practice, in some of 
these institutions, of buying fiction books 
predominantly; in others there was a 
rigid exclusion of books on politics and 
controversial theology.’ Unsuccessful in 
these crucial service criteria, and soon 
afflicted with difficulties of financiai sup- 
port and of competition from public li- 
braries, the mechanics’ libraries in both 
countries began, during the 1860’s, to be 
turned over to public authorities as 
nuclei for tax-supported institutions. 


THE REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


In the prepublic forms of libraries, 
parallels are fairly discernible in Anglo- 
American library history. A great dis- 
parity, however, appears in the matter of 
governmental support and public ac- 
cessibility of libraries. Our Congress had 
provided for a library to aid it in law- 
making problems eighteen years before 
the House of Commons established one 
for itself, and thirty-four years before the 


5 Report from the Select Committee on Public Li- 
braries, Questions 1212-25. 

















House of Lords got around to doing the 
same. But this was not the invidious 
comparison which the witness Edward 
Edwards presented to the Select Com- 
mittee in 1849. He spoke rather pointed- 
ly of the existence of tax-supported state 
libraries, of the Astor bequest and other 
like public munificence, and of the gen- 
eral accessibility of university and cor- 
porately owned libraries in America. 
The lesson which this witness was trying 
to teach English lawmakers—to whom 
publicly supported and state-controlled 
education was still something of a novel- 
ty—was that if British libraries became 
communal property, more citizens would 
think of contributing large sums to their 
support.° . 

This and other lessons taught by wit- 
nesses at the hearings of the Select Com- 
mittee were readily absorbed and duly 
emphasized in the final report.’ The wit- 
ness on American libraries, Henry Stev- 
ens of Vermont, book-buying agent and 
biographer of James Lenox, told a story 
which raised American library facilities, 
in the eyes of the committee, to a posi- 
tion of apparent equality with those of 
Europe. This witness was unquestion- 
ably giving his own country the benefit 


6 Tbid., Questions 93-101. See also Henry 
Stevens’ replies te Questions 1548-64. These state- 
ments grew in proportions by the time they got into 
the committee’s final report, which said: “In almost 
every state of the American Union, the State legisla- 
ture sustains a Public Library.” The truth is that, by 
1849, only about a dozen states had such libraries. 
However, the Report failed to mention federal estab- 
lishment and support of territorial libraries—those 
in Wisconsin and Oregon were already in existence— 
and state support of locally established and financed 
school-district libraries. The American witness, 
Henry Stevens, mentioned common-school libraries 
among other species of. libraries and also spoke of 
state support for these (Questions 1490, 1529-33). 
In describing library provisions for the agricultural 
population of New England and New York, school- 
district libraries are mentioned (Question 1657). 


7 Printed as preliminary paging of the hearing. 
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of the doubt when he failed to qualify his 
summary rendition of facts and statistics 
by giving an accurate picture of the size 
and utility of the numberless libraries he 
attributed to the United States. In an. 
swering a question as to whether cor- 
porate towns and municipalities in the 
United States had libraries, Stevens re- 
plied quite truthfully although prema- 
turely about the one in Boston and also 
about the one in New Orleans, referring 
to the Fisk Library in that city ; however, 
he went on to remark gratuitously that 
in 1839 there were fifteen libraries of this 
type in Massachusetts alone. Stevens 
might have been thinking of subscription 
libraries, or school-district libraries,’ or 
of lyceum collections, but he did not say 
so. 

The questions asked of Stevens, the 
single American representative, are of 
special interest to the social historian.’ 
Replying to queries concerning the ex- 
tent and kind of reading interest among 
the American workingmen, whose educa- 
tional advancement was concededly be- 
yond that of their English brethren, he 
said that the working classes in America 
were the chief readers at libraries of all 
kinds and especially at those which were 
open during the evening. The “public” li- 
brary facilities and cheapness of books 
accounted for the existence of an unusu- 
ally well-informed working class, ac- 


. cording to Stevens. The answers were 


generally as straightforward as the ques- 
tions. Here and there, however, the 
American witness added qualifyipg words 


8 See Sidney Ditzion, “The District-School Li- 
brary, 1835-55,” Library Quarterly, X (1940), 545- 
77- 

9 These questions were not .very different from 
those asked of the European witnesses. The replies, 
however, probably had more influence in starting a 
movement for tax support of popular libraries in 
England than did the remarks made by witnesses 
from the Continent. 
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or phrases which ‘raise a question as to 
whether Stevens and his parliamentary 
audience held a common meaning for the 
tem “working class.””’ The American 
seemed to be including in this category 
“persons who are engaged in active busi- 
‘ness during the day’’; the British were 
thinking of a fixed economic group which 
earned its living by working for wages. 
If one turns for authority to the many 
citizens, educators, and men of public 
life who campaigned for public libraries 
in America, it is evident that the working 
class of our country was not as comfort- 
ably circumstanced as to reading mate- 
tials as Stevens’ testimony would make 
the British believe.. The information 
given concerning the sources and types 
of books available in agricultural New 
England and New York was far more ac- 
curate.*° 

In order to broaden our understanding 
of the reform movement of whose mo- 
mentum the first British library legisla- 
tion partook, it is profitable to examine 
briefly the personalities and activities of 
the three chief actors. The local efforts of 
Ticknor, Everett, and Wayland in the 

Questions 1647-61. The case for free public li- 
braries which the reformist M.P.’s were attempting 
to build up through the medium of these hearings 
becomes clear as the questioning proceeds: 

“Q. 1668—Can you state whether among your 
American authors many have risen from what are 
considered the lower classes of socieéty?—I think 
many of them have; that is, many of the literary 
men were poor boys, who supported themselves 
through college, and became literary men. 

. “Q.1672—You have large factories in the United 
States; have most of those factory libraries ap- 
pended to them?—Yes, or rather they are public 
libraries to which the operatives have easy access. 

“Q. 1680—Are those populations distinguished for 
good order and propriety of conduct?—Yes. 

“Q. 1681—Do you attribute that to the diffusion 
of literature and literary information among them? 
—Yes, in a great degree. 

“Q. 1682—Are the people generally more orderly 
where they have free access to books, do you think? 
—Where they have access to books and lectures so as 
to occupy their evenings, I think they are.” 





United States had their counterpart in 
the work of Ewart, Brotherton, and Ed- 
wards, on a national scale, in Britain. 
Ewart and Brotherton carried the ban- 
ner for libraries in legislative battle, and 
Edwards supplied them with informa- 
tional and statistical ammunition. 

William Ewart, the son of a Liverpool 
merchant, was the only one of the three 
prime movers who was university trained. 
A year after he became a full-fledged bar- 
rister he won a seat in Parliament, and he 
stayed there for the remainder of his life 
fighting the cause of advanced liberal 
groups. The most remarkable thing 
about Ewart was that his wealthy family 
and Eton education did not spoil him for 
a career of hard work in behalf of hu- 
mane and educational causes. Joseph 
Brotherton was the son of a Lancashire 
cotton manufacturer whose business he 
joined before reaching the age of twenty. 
Rather than live a life of leisure and 
class privilege after an early retirement 
at age thirty-six, he devoted himself to 
improving the lot of factory workers, 
whose needs he knew from actual contact 
over many years. He became a member 
of Parliament in the year of the Reform 
Bill (1832) and was sent back regularly 
until his death. Brotherton was ad- 
mirably suited by training and sympa- 
thies for the role he played in behalf of 
labor and other movements of social 
amelioration. 

A study of the legislative records of 
both these men (especially in the years 
1845-55) throws light on the reason for 
their being among the leaders of any li- 
brary movement which took shape in 
their time." Ewart was behind the en- 

™ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (1845-55); 
biographical accounts in D.N.B.; Thomas Green- 
wood, Edward Edwards, the Chief Pioneer of Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries (London: Scott, Green- 


wood & Co., 1902), pp. 15-18; John Minto, A His- 
tory of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain 
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abling act for museums in 184s. In the 
same year he supported a bill to inquire 
into the narrow and unprogressive cur- 
riculums of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
urged that the public be given free access 
to all public monuments and that uni- 
versity libraries be opened to the public; 
he introduced motions to establish a na- 
tional gallery of painting and sculpture, 
to create more public parks, and to open 
more schools, hire more teachers, and use 
competitive examinations in their selec- 
tion. In educational matters generally, 
Ewart seems to have looked to the United 
States with an emulating eye. He advo- 
cated the American system of education 
based on local rating and participated, 
in the manner of Horace Mann, in the 
struggle to eliminate the religious obliga- 
tions of public instruction in England; 
he also attempted to elevate teachers in 
the social scale by raising their salaries 
and qualifications. He frequently re- 
quested the annual compilation of statis- 
tics so that English education might 
easily be compared with other systems. 
In connection with the attempt to im- 
prove the lot of child workers, he brought 
up the subject of establishing evening 
schools for children who went to work at 
an early age. Supplementing his attempts 
to enlarge the sphere of culture dissemi- 
nation, Ewart fought against the paper 
tax and the impost duty on foreign-lan- 
guage books—both of which measures 
deprived people of small means of easy 
access to information and intellectual 
improvement. 

In matters of taxation Ewart always 
sided with commercial and manufactur- 


and Ireland (London: G. Allen & Unwin and the 
Library Association, 1932), pp. 306-7, 315-16. For 
some of Brotherton’s political activities, see J. L. 
Hammond and Barbara Hammond, Lord Shaftes- 
bury (London: Constable & Co., 1923), pp. 19, 30, 
44, 167, 256. 
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ing interests, whose needs, in Ewart’s es. 
timation, corresponded closely with the 
well-being of the working class. He sub. 
scribed to the principle of taxing prop- 
erty directly as against shifting the bur. 
den to the poor by levying indirect taxes 
on commerce and manufacture. He 
fought impost duties which would make 
foods scarcer and more expensive, op- 
posing the remnants of the corn laws for 
this reason. These’and similar restric. 
tions, such as navigation laws, Ewart 
maintained, were preventing labor from 
getting a fair deal. As an ameliorative 
measure for people of moderate circum- 
stances, he moved the appointment of a 
committee to suggest ways of removing 
obstacles and providing facilities for the 
safe investment of the savings of the 
working and middle classes. His concern 
for the indigent was manifested in a de- 
sire to amend the law which excluded 
the able-bodied poor from relief benefits. 
His sympathy for the underprivileged 
led him to seek the extension of legal 
equality to the colonies and other subject 
territories. On many occasions he rose in 
Parliament to oppose discriminatory leg- 
islation for Ireland, India, and other 
parts of the Empire. His remarks again 
the billeting of soldiers on the eciafh 
Scotland are in point. His defense of 
civil and religious liberties for all sects 
(including the Catholic faith), and his 
support of the removal of religious tests 
in the universities, stand witness to the 
position he took in matters of social im- 
port. 

Ewart’s multilateral platform of up- 
lift and progress also found room for re- 
forms in the civil service and in the 
criminal and penal law. Year after year 
he raised the question of instituting com- 
petitive examinations for employment 
and promotion. As early as 1834 he led 
the fight to abolish hanging in chains. A 
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few years later his influence carried a 
bill to do away with capital punishment 
for cattle-stealing. In subsequent years 
he frequently fought the extra severity of 
punishments for certain crimes (espe- 
cially as regarded the colonies) and 
asked for the right of appeal in criminal 
cases. The diplomatic service and its fail- 
ings received his due notice. 

Broth :rton shared in Ewart’s ideas on 
taxation, capital punishment, poor re- 
lief, extension of state activity in public 
education, civil service reform, limita- 
tion of working hours, and religious lib- 
erty and equality. Because of his more 
intimate knowledge of factory condi- 
tions, Brotherton urged legislation against 
child labor. Two social improvements 
which he fostered, in addition to the 
above reforms in which he joined with 
Ewart, were the establishment of health 
and sanitation measures in towns and 
the extension of asylum care to those 
who were not quite paupers but whose 
income did not allow of private treat- 
ment. 

It would probably be safe to say that 
Ewart was the initiator in library mat- 
ters and Brotherton the stalwart partner. 
For it was Ewart who early in life be- 
came envious of the libraries he saw on 
the Continent, and Ewart who was at- 
tracted by Edward Edwards’ strictures 
on’ public library facilities in Great 
Britain. The link between Brotherton 
and Edwards was very frail; between 
Ewart and Edwards there was a close 
bond of continuous collaboration. 

By every right Edwards should have 
maintained a political position quite 
similar to that of his backers in Parlia- 
ment. Edwards is known to have come 
under the strong influence of the radical 
preacher William Johnson Fox in the 
1840’s, and in 1848 his sympathies were 
definitely with the Chartist movement. 
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Later in life, however, he seems to have 
lost interest in politics his color. 
Fox’s passionate oratory remained with 
Edwards in the latter’s uncompromising- 
ly democratic orientation toward the 
public library movement.” 

Edwards’ devotion to the democrati- 
zation of educational institutions went 
back to his early years when he was doing 
extensive research on medals and seals in 
the British Museum. So thorough did he 
consider his acquaintance with this insti- 
tution that he undertook to supplement 
the hearings on its management and 
affairs by sending his own critique of the 
institution to a member of the parlia- 
mentary committee which was conduct- 
ing the hearings. This letter, which Ed- ° 
wards published and distributed at his 
own expense, expressed indignation at 
the prevailing attitude of Museum of- 
ficers, which was to consider their insti- 
tution one of research only. Library 
privileges, he said, were the birthright of 
the many, not the prerogative of the 
rich. To a statement of one of the wit- 
nesses that one of the Museum’s pur- 
poses was to stimulate the exertions of 
men of learning, Edwards added that 
this could best be accomplished ‘‘by in- 
teresting the many in the pursuits of the 
few.” He suggested, rather reluctantly 
because of his own religious predilec- 
tions, that the British Museum should be 
open on Sundays to receive those who 
had no leisure time during the week. Sun- 
day opening might also contribute to- 
ward mitigating the general abuse of thé 
Sabbath. Edwards also took occasion, as 
a part of his analysis of the shortcomings 
of the British Museum, to attack the low 
salary level which prevailed there. This 
pamphlet, together with other works of 
scholarship and criticisms of undemo- 


™ Greenwood, op. cit., pp. 23, 63. For other form- 
ative influences on Edwards, see pp. 7-15, 19-23. 
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,cratically conceived educational prac- 
tices, abetted by his services at a second 
sitting of the Select Committee on the 
British Museum, earned for Edwards a 
position of minor importance and small 
compensation in the Museum library." 

During the period of his employment 
at the British Museum, Edwards com- 
pleted and published several valuable 
bibliographical treatises. His major ef- 
forts, however, were turned toward col- 
lecting data for a drive to establish state- 
supported libraries for the populace. His 
“Statistical View’’* set the stage by pro- 
posing a definition of ‘“‘public”’ libraries 
in terms of their broad accessibility to 
the people. In describing the enviable 
record of accomplishment in young 
America, Edwards chose to place even 
our proprietary libraries in the “‘public”’ 
category because he understood them to 
be, “in practice, really and essentially 
public, in respect to their use and enjoy- 
ment.” It was the “Statistical View,” 
and the Remarks on the Paucity of Li- 
braries*S that followed soon after, which 
attracted William Ewart’s attention to 
Edwards and provided stimulus for the 
action undertaken in Parliament. The 
first of these treatments, which appeared 
in three editions after its initial reading 
before the Statistical Society of London, 
established the public library as a factor 
in society which required further exami- 
nation and study. The second took for its 
province the critical dissection of existing 
library management and demonstrated, 


3 Ibid., pp. 28-35. 

14 “A Statistical View of the Principle Public Li- 
braries in Europe and the United States of North 
America,” Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
XI (1848), 250-81. 

15 Remarks on the Paucity of Libraries Freely Open 
to the Public in the British Empire; Together with a 
Succinct Statistical View of the Existing Provision of 
Public Libraries in the Several States of Europe (2d 
ed.; London, 1849). 
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with the spotlight sharply focused on 
Britain, that real “‘public’”’ libraries were 
all but nonexistent. Even those whose 
claim to the “public” label was doubtfyl 
were open only during the hours at which 
most people were preoccupied with the 
business of earning a living; none of them 
was a lending library. Some of these |j- 
braries consciously—and proudly—pro- 
claimed their exclusion of controversia] 
works in theology and politics. Edwards 
demanded to know what claim these had 
to public funds. ‘“‘A very different spirit 
must preside over the collection and 
management of public libraries such as 
may really promote education in its full- 
est sense, and aid in the preparation of 
the great masses of the population for the 
wise and prudent exercise of their rights, 
and for the honest and conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties.’’*® 

Knowing that Ewart contemplated a 
speedy introduction of the public library 
question in Parliament, Edwards broke 
the ice by mentioning the possibility of 
extending the liberality of the state purse 
beyond the narrow cpnfines of the British 
Museum. What a mighty complement to™ 
recent advances in the diffusion of educa- 
tion would the public library represent! 
How unavoidably necessary it was to 
place good literature within the reach of 
those you have taught to read! If you 
did not do so—and here Edwards antici- 
pated by some forty years the practical 
and cogent logic of the American li- 
brarian, Melvil Dewey—you could not 
hope to direct the use of a dangerous tool 
which you have placed in the hands of 
the people. If good books were not at 
hand, readers would resort to the popular 
literature of the day, much of which was 
characterized by a “crude skepticism” 
and a “low morality.” And so, in lan- 


6 Thid., p. 23. 
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guage which miust have brought many a 
reformer of the Manchester School to a’ 
favorable decision, the Remarks con- 


clude 


And what can be more likely to defeat tur- 
bulent appeals to passion than calm appeals to 
reason? What can be better adapted to make 
men attached to what is good in existing institu- 
tions, and contented to seek by peaceful means 
the improvement of what may chance to be 
defective. To make books of the highest order 
freely and easily accessible throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, were surely to 
give no mean furtherance to the efforts of the 
schoolmaster, and of the Christian minister, to 
produce, under God’s blessing, a tranquil, a cul- 
tivated, and a religious people.'” 


In justice to the librarian Edwards, 
this philosophy must not be allowed to 
stand as a prominent part of his think- 
ing. It cannot even be said that Edwards 
habitually toadied to officials to whom 
he had or expected to have some obliga- 
tion. The fact is that many a frank but 
injudicious statement brought most seri- 
ous consequences. His resignations from 
the British Museum in 1850 and from the 
Manchester Free Library eight years 
later were a result of his unwillingness to 
compromise his ideals. A quarrel over the 
publication of the catalog of the Man- 
chester library ended with Edwards call- 
ing the members of his supervising board 
ignorant and cheap. He drew no quarter 
wherever he found “breeches-pocket” 
men stopping short, for budgetary rea- 
sons, of the best available and equally 
dispensed library service to the whole 
people. When he saw that supposedly 
free libraries were charging graduated 
annual fees for additional borrowing 
privileges, he drew a poignant analogy of 
this perversion of free libraries to the 
class system in railway travel—very soft 
cushions in first class, very hard cushions 


17 [bid., p. 34. 
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in second class, and in third class no 
cushions at all." 

Throughout the committee hearings, 
in which his testimony was most impres- 
sive, Edwards was a steadfast champion 
of democratic culture. He made sure to 
build a sympathetic picture of the hard- 
worked, underprivileged, and culture- 
starved elements of the British urban 
population. His replies, even if their 
small inaccuracies exposed him to attack 
by his jealous colleagues in the British 
Museum, all added up to the desired con- 
clusion: England offered no free library 
facilities to its people; for stated reasons, 
such libraries possessed great advantages 
for the state and the people who com- 
prised it; the state should, therefore, pro- 
mote free libraries; and, when estab- 
lished, the libraries should be managed 
along lines best designed to attract all 
the people and to render service con- 
sistent with the needs of this comprehen- 
sive clientele. His major works in the 
field, as well as his own administration of 
the Manchester Free Library, testified to 
his sincerity of purpose. 

It is easy to see now how the questions 
of the Select Committee, as well as the 
report on the hearings, reveal the predis- 
positions of the reformers who had been 
behind the creation of the Select Com- 
mittee and were subsequently most influ- 
ential in the conduct of its hearings. The 
final report pointed out that there was 
much evidence to justify the proper sup- 
ply of books because the literary quo- 
tient in Great Britain and Ireland was 
rising—and Scotland had always had 
lofty educational traditions. An increas- 
ing desire among the working classes to 
read was also making itself known.’ 


8 Free Town Libraries, pp. 58-59. 


One evidence of the desire for knowledge 
among the workjng people was the formation of fac- 
tory libraries going back to 1847. See “Workmen’s 
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The report recognized that American 
reliance on local self-government and 
taxation for educational purposes was 
chiefly responsible for the achievement 
of universal education and its concomi- 
tant, a widespread demand for books. 
The low price of books in America was 
both cause and effect of the existence of a 
huge reading population. The declining 
prices on popular books—which the re- 
port attributed solely to “‘superior capi- 
tal and enterprise’’—was one of the fac: 
tors which the committee hoped would 
facilitate and invite the formation of 
public libraries. 

One aspect of social thought familiar 
throughout library promotion in nine- 
teenth-century America appears in slight- 
ly changed form in the English hearings 
—the moral uplift of the masses by 
means of public libraries. In Britain, 
cockfighting and other forms of violent, 
brutal pastime had to be added to the 
reformers’ list of vices which public li- 
braries would mitigate. In the realm of 
humanitarian effort against poor work- 
ing and living conditions, the English 
fourteen-hour workday and crowded 
housing conditions were more than a 
match for similar constrictions on the 
spread of mass culture in America. The 
matter of improving “the manners, the 
habits, and repose of the nation” by 
bringing closer persons of different par- 
ties and creeds was brought home by the 
witness from Ireland.”° The effect which 
a free supply of good literature would 
have in obliterating the influence of 
“frivolous, . unsound and dangerous 


or Factory Libraries,” Monthly Notes of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, II (1881), 53. 
This form of library was mentioned and advised in 
the report of the Select Committee. 


20 Report from the Select Committee on Public Li- 
braries, Questions 2734-39, 2750-53; Pp. viii. 
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works” wag,an added argument in fayo; 
of tax-supported public libraries. 

Idea for idea, the library movement in 
New England resembled closely that of 
the mother-country. However, many of 
these ideas played roles quite different jn 
function and importance as they were 
used in their separate environments, 
The humanitarian of the mid-nineteenth- 
century America fought for libraries with 
the authority of democratic experience 
on his side. His words held lofty senti- 
ments of truth and righteousness. The 
English humanitarian in Shaftesbury’s 
era of reform politics was on the defen- 
sive. He had to prove to a Tory opposi- 
tion that libraries constituted the cheap- 
est police force that could be bought; 
that the dissoluteness, idleness, and 
crime which good reading matter in the 
hands of the masses would cure cost the 
ratepayers much more than would all the 
libraries established under the permis- 
sive law in question.” The champion of 
public education in America proclaimed 
that democracy was incomplete unless 
those beyond school age had the books 
with which to keep informed. His Eng- 
lish relative, who was still very far from 
achieving a tax-supported educational 
system, could but remark weakly that 
there was no good in educating people 
who could not possibly obtain the books 
they needed and wanted to read. The 
practical experience of both American 
businessmen and American wage earners 
was that educated laborers unquestion- 
ably produced more and better articles, 

2 The materials in this discussion are taken from 
debates in the House of Commons on February 14, 
March 13, and June 13, 1850 (Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary Debates, 3d ser., CVIII, 759-62; CIX, 838-50; 
CXI, 1174-78. Summaries of these debates and of 
the hearings before the Select Committee are to be 
found in Minto, op. cit., pp. 47-95). The ideas in- 
volved in the British arguments were used in 


America, but in a position subordinate to a more 
positive democratic rationale of free libraries. 
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earned more money, and had a good 
chance of rising into the entrepreneur 
cass. The British parliamentarian who 
used this argument was able to cite only 
one instance of a factory experiment in 
which a handful of educated factory 
workers produced 30 per cent more than 
a competing team of uneducated crafts- 
men. 
_ The Tory fear of an enlightened popu- 
lace, reinforced by violent disputes over 
religious jurisdiction in state-sponsored 
schools, had prevented and was still pre- 
venting the national experience of uni- 
versal education. In spite of many social 
victories of Chartism and the reform 
movements which worked side by side 
with it, and notwithstanding their dis- 
tribution of literature, formation of 
clubs, and encouragement of every form 
of education,” the public library met 
with stubborn resistance in England’s 
ratepayer democracy. Colonel Sibthrop, 
leader of the opposition to Ewart’s li- 
brary bill, had the truth on his side in 
much of his obstructionist caviling. You 
would have to teach the people to read 
and write, he said, before they could use 
the libraries you proposed to establish. 
2 J. L. Hammond.and Barbara Hammond, The 
Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854: A Study of Discon- 
tent (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930), pp. 
168-216, 342-43, and passim. In outlining’ British 
library history, the intention is to give here only 
sufficient materiai for comparison with the salient 
aspects of the social history of free libraries in the 
United States. The reader is referred to statistical 
and source histories such as Minto, op. cit.; Edwards, 
Free Town Libraries and Memoirs of Libraries, In- 
duding a Handbook of Library Economy (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1859); John J. Ogle, The Free Li- 
brary: Its History and Present Condition (London: 
G. Allen, 1897); Thomas Greenwood, Free Public 
Libraries: Their Organization, Uses, and Manage- 
ment (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1886) ; Wil- 
liam E. A. Axon, “Statistical Notes on the Free 
Town-Libraries of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent,” Journal of the Statistical Saciety of London, 
XXXIII (1870), 327-65; James Howard Wellard, 
Book Selection: Its Principles and Practice (London: 
Grafton & Co., 1937), Part I. 





Public sponsorship of ‘‘quoits, peg-tops, 
and football,” his figurative description 
of providing entertaining reading for the 
working class, should come after you 
have a sure employment and a living 
wage. Beyond Sibthrop’s humor and 
quibbling was the real essence of his ob- 
jections. He did not mind making a char- 
itable contribution toward furnishing 
books to the poor; but he would resist by 
every technicality and dilatory tactic he 
knew this attempt to put something over 
on the taxpayers. 

Brotherton and Ewart, who appeared 
shocked at this opposition, . certainly 
knew from past experience what they 
could expect on the floor of Parliament. 
The speeches against the bill rarely re- 
sorted to subterfuge. There was little 
need for the forces of reaction to give too 
much deference to progressivism at a 
time when it was on the retreat all over 
Europe. The bill was being opposed, by 
frontal attack or by indirection, because 
the ratepayers refused to tax themselves 
further. However the opposition might 
quibble about the poor ratepayers’ being 
taxed for the pleasures of the wealthier 
inhabitants, about the trouble in store in 
the matter of book selection, the funda- 
mental logic of the opposition was the 
almost axiomatic resistance of property 
to any extension of state function and 
expenditure. This point was made with 
utmost candor by one member of Parlia- 
ment, who declared that he would vote 
against Parliament’s doing anything 
that could be done more efficiently by 
private enterprise. Another asserted that 
he was against substituting the com- 
pulsory for the voluntary in all matters 
of education. 

One frequently repeated criticism of 
the bill was that it empowered town 
councils to adopt tax programs whose 
burden would be felt most in the out- 
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lying districts. This fear was based upon 
the obvious fact that political power in 
the cities was held by the more liberal 
elements of the population. The fight 
against this provision was so strong that 
the bill was re-written. The final text of 
the law stated that a rate levy would be 
enacted only by a two-thirds vote of the 
ratepayers in the borough. Other fears— 
that the provision for lectures might 
make these libraries seminaries for agita- 
tion or that this was just an opening 
wedge for larger taxes—had to be 
soothed with assurances, compromises, 
and amendments. New York State had 
hundreds of such libraries, pleaded one 
speaker; it worked there, why couldn’t 
it work here? 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLAND 


In the United States the state legisla- 
tures which passed their permissive laws 
in the early fifties acted quickly and 
without opposition. Reliance on the 
towns to supply their own educational 
needs was complete. All precedent con- 
firmed the law-makers in their faith in 
this method. This is not to say that there 
were no delays in later legislatures or no 
opposition in town councils. Wherever 
permissive legislation was introduced in 
this early period, it was sent through the 
formal processes expeditiously and put 
into action to the tune of public praise 
rather than criticism. 

In England, Ewart and Brotherton 
and their supporters were forced to ex- 
plain in humble fashion how innocuous 
the permissive clause actually was and 
how paltry the rate (a half-penny per 
pound); and, besides, the income from 
this tax was to be used for administra- 
tive and building costs only. Strange in- 
deed would have been a library law in 
New England which prohibited the use of 
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tax funds for the purchase of new books! 
The writers and supporters of the Eng- 
lish bill were all modesty and humility, 
One of their compromises (before the bil] 
passed with none too comfortable a ma- 
jority) was to drop Ireland completely 
from the provisions of the law. Ireland 
and Scotland were covered in 1853.73 

In detail the very early experience in 
England was quite similar to that in. 
America. A few leading manufacturing 
and commercial centers voted to tax 
themselves to support libraries in the 
first years after permissive legislation 
was available. In Britain it was Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Cambridge, Bolton, 
and Blackburn; in the United States, 
Boston, Manchester, New Bedford, and 
Concord (N.H.). The subsequent history 
was vastly different in the two countries. 
The spread of libraries in New England, 
if not too rapid at first, was steady and 
comparatively unimpeded. As soon as a 
conscious need was felt by community 
leaders, only time and mild publicity 
were needed. This was not an absolutely 
uniform process, but certainly it was a 
typical one. Where public initiative was 
lacking, a private donation brought the 
matter to the point of popular decision. 
There are a few known cases of hesitancy 
and defeat. Inertia frequently postponed 
final action. However, the course of the 
public library, in New England at least, 
was comparatively smooth. 

Progress in the mother-country, on the 
other hand, was painfully slow and dis- 
appointing to its backers. The movement 
offered little encouragement to library 

43 A general revision of the law, resulting from a 
very short experience under the legislation of 1850, 
extended the provisions to smaller political units, 
raised the rate limit from one half-penny to one 
penny in the pound, and removed the restriction on 
purchasing books with tax funds. In 1866 a further 


amendment reduced the two-thirds vote necessary 
for acceptance of the act to a simple majority of rate- 


payers. 














interests before the late eighties, when 























philanthropy, aided by the vogue of 
lity, dedicating libraries to Queen Victoria, 
bill yielded a very heartening acceleration. 
ma- In numerous localities the subject of 
tely adopting the provisions of the library act 
and was brought before the ratepaying voters 
3 and rejected. Occasionally the opposing 
» in majority was so large as to discourage 
in library promoters for many years to 
ing come. Bitter campaigns were waged in 
ax places large and small to the end of the 
he century. Organizations like the Liberty 
on and Property Defense League issued 
n- pamphlets and fought taxation for public 
in, libraries everywhere. 
2s. Of course, the library profession, 
id which realized its strength after a while, 
ry had its allies among the reformist and 
" labor elements in the cities." The example 
d, of the Trade Union Congress, which 
d passed a resolution in 1884 in favor of 
3 free public libraries, was unparalleled in 
y America.”4 Perhaps this can be explained 
y partly by the absence of stubborn resist- 
y ance.among the large taxpayers in Amer- 
4 ica. It is also possible that on this side of 
5 the Atlantic the broad base of lower 
, middle-class and wage-earning workers 





were able to outvote these taxpayers in 
local legislative councils. The spirit of 
prosperity was certainly more wide- 
spread in American towns. The presence 
of a frontier probably contributed not a 
little to Americans’ faith in the future. 
At any rate, the New England towns- 
men had that experience of pooling com- 
munity resources for common advantage 
which was all but absent among the 
British. 

The problem of raising the level of life 
among the lower orders in England had 














4 Ogle, op. cit., p. 66. A pamphlet called Plea for 
Liberty, published by the Liberty and Property 
Defense League, attacked public post offices as well 
as public libraries. 
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always been left to charitable endow- 
ment. One reformist periodical attrib- 
uted the retarded state of education in 
England—particularly with regard to 
the advance of public libraries—to the 
fact that the upper and middle classes of 
society had not been educated so as 


to give enlarged views of the requirements of 
national progress: thus the executive and legis- 
lative bodies, being composed of persons who 
have had inadequate and indistinct ideas of the 
benefits to be conferred, by the wide diffusion of 
scientific and other useful knowledge, have 
viewed with indifference the absence of ap- 
pliances for such purposes, and have made no 
attempt to remedy such deficiency.*5 


This was a rather charitable view. An- 
other periodical cynically accused recal- 
citrant ratepaying majorities of consider- 
ing libraries in the category of “‘expen- 
sive luxuries and costly superfluities.””° 
At about the time of the establishment 
.of the American Library Association, 
members of the library profession be- 
came active missionaries for the cultural 
institution they represented. They helped 
prepare legislation, were instrumental in 
the formation of a favorable public opin- 
ion, got publicity, and operated in many 
ways to break ground for the establish- 
ment of new libraries. Nowhere in their 
literature does one find the notes of ex- 
asperation and failure one is likely to 
find in the writing of British librarians. 
There were cases of professional defeat 
and frustration among American librar- 
ians; but such opposition as Edwards 
and those after him had to meet was 
absent from the American experience. If 
‘there was occasion for bitterness in 
American communities, it never reached 
the point, as happened in the rejection of 


4s “Libraries for the People,” Meliora (London), 
II (1860), 293-94. 

26 F. M. Holmes, “Free Libraries,” Leisure Hour 
(London), XXXV (1886), 833. 
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the Library Act in Edinburgh, where li- 
brarians had to attack hotel-owners and 
shopkeepers as a class for voting down a 
public library. It would, to put it mildly, 
have amazed Americans in a large city to 
see sandwich men carrying huge posters 
with the legend: 


Ratepayers! Resist this Free Library Dodge! 
And save yourselves from the burden of 6000 of 
additional taxation. Return your cards marked 
.... No. Be sure to sign your names.?? 


The enemies of the public library in 
Britain comprised a well-defined interest 
group. Its friends, as the library profes- 
sion quickly realized, were the advanced 
wage-earning classes of cities like Liver- 
pool and Manchester,” the progressive 
and enlightened manufacturers of the 
“Manchester School,” and the men who 
earned their living by the pen. 

Literary men of greater or lesser merit 
had long suffered from a limited dis- 
tribution of their product. The reason 
assigned by them for this paltry demand 
was the high price of books, which, in 
turn, was caused by high taxes on paper 


27 Monthly Notes of the Bibrary Association of the 
United Kingdom, II (1881), 38-41; also Library 
Chronicle, II (1885), 65-66; H. R. Tedder, “The 
Library Rate,” The Academy, XXIV (1883), 216, 
232; Helen Merrell Lynd, England in the Eighteen- 
eighties: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 167 
(quoted from J. L. Hammond, “English Town Gov- 
ernment,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 12, 
1935): 

28 There is grave difference of opinion about the 
feeling of the working class toward public libraries. 
Edwards (Free Town Libraries, pp. 23-34 and else- 
where) insists that the artisan group was firmly be- 
- hind free libraries; Wellard (op. cit., pp. 37-39), using 
as his authority two historians of the British library 
movement, concludes that the role of popular pres- 
sure is, to say the least, highly doubtful. Inasmuch 
as Edwards was on the scene of many library cam- 
paigns, one is tempted to follow his analysis. There 
is this to be said of Wellard’s treatment: that there is 
little likelihood that the movement in favor of li- 
braries was dominated by the lower economic strata 
of the British population. 
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and by the state of education of the 
people.”® Publishers, writers, and book. 
sellers were of a single mind in the cam. 
paign for greater numbers of liberally 
administered libraries.*° Even before the 
Select Committee’s hearings, there were 
evidences of this point of view. Com. 
plaints such as were leveled against the 
Astor of a later day appeared with refer. 
ence to the British Museum and other 
English libraries, which were “‘said to 
belong to the nation, but are carefully 
locked up from their owners.”’* 

The idea of freely accessible, properly 
stocked libraries for the “poor,” the 
“‘working classes,”’ for “all classes of the 
people,” was quoted from a speech by the 
scientist Sir John Herschel as early as 
1833. Periodicals of the period of the par- 
liamentary hearings and debates reinter- 
ated this point as well as other ideas 
which already were in the record of the 
hearings. In addition to the descriptive 
articles which appeared between 1850 

29 The Illustrated London News of September 11, 
1852, seized upon the occasion of the inaugural cere- 
monies of the Manchester.Free Public Libraries to 
assail the tax on paper. The argument presented was 
that books could not be produced cheaply enough to 


reach the poor and the lower middle classes (Green- 
wood, Free Public Libraries, pp. 30-32). 


3° The presence of Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, and 
Thackeray on the speakers’ list of the Manchester 
dedication is, beyond the speeches themselves, evi- 
dence of the writers’ stake in free libraries. See also 
William Downing, “Free Public Libraries from a 
Bookseller’s Point of View,” Library Chronicle, Ill 
(1886), 194-97. 

3" Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, X (1848), 252- 
53; Westminister Review, VIII (1827), 105-27 (on the 
early closing hour of the British Museum). 


32 “Libraries for Workingmen,” Penny Magazine, 
II (1833), 373-75; Edward Edwards, “Libraries and 
the People,” British Quarterly Review, XI (1850), 
61-80; Companion to the [British] Almanac (1850), 
pp. 53-62; “Free Public Libraries,” Household 
Words: A Weekly Journal Conducted by Charles 
Dickens, III (1851), 80-83; “Public Libraries for the 
Poor,” North British Review, XV (1851), 82-95; 
“Libraries for the People,” Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, XV (1851), 199-200. 













of the IM and the end of the century, there were 
| book. articles which attempted to evaluate the 
© cam- HF cccess or failure of public libraries in 
berally raising the cultural status of the people 
ore the HF jor whom they were- originally meant. 







€ Were Many thought the library a successful 
Com. ally of elementary education in inculcat- 
ist the Jf ing approved literary tastes—as opposed 
refer- to the reading of “dreadful serials” and 





other members of the ‘‘dreadful” fam- 
ilv.23 Some were diffident or disillu- 
sioned.54 They insisted that the genuine 
student had been sacrificed to the “‘fic- 












perly tion-glutton”’; that there was little possi- 
: the bility of injecting culture into the work- 
# the ing people, who had been so poorly pre- 
ythe Mf pared by the schools to absorb culture. 
y as If the main hope of the public library 
Par- @ was to lessen the proportion of fiction- 
nter- @ reading among the common folk, the 
deas cynics were right. Statistics proved the 

the fF free library to be an unmitigated failure 
tive in this respect. But thé men of battle had 
‘850 If additional purposes in mind. There were 






the reformers, whose arguments added 
force to the British and, as we shall see 
later, American library movements, who 
wanted to curb the uncouth habits and 
pleasures of the lowly;'5 there were the 








8 This family probably includes translations of 
French novels whose morality was questionable 
(Wellard, op. cit., p. 17). 


“Thomas Wright, “Possible Culture through 
Libraries,” Contemporary Review, XL (1881), 25-44; 
“Failure of Free Libraries,” New Review, XIII 
(1895), 316-24; “Do Public Libraries Foster a Love 
of Literature among the Masses?” Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, LXXVITI (1899), 134-36. 

35Practical reformers like John Lubbock and 
W. Stanley Jevons formulated a principle of mul- 
tiplication of utility and a design for reducing public 
expenditures. In essence, they promised not only 
tremendous utility at a trifling cost but also savings 
of public payments for police, jails, courts, and poor- 
houses and of private spending on gin palaces and 
music halls. This principle is well treated in W. 
Stanley Jevons, “The Rationale of Free Public Li- 
braries,” Contemporary Review, XXXIX (1881), 
385-402; see also J. Lubbock, “Free Libraries,” 
New Review, IV (1891), 60-66. 
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thriving Manchesterians who wanted to 
prove that the pursuit of gain did not 
blind them to refined tastes and literary 
pursuits; there were sofne who thought 
that free libraries would act as emollients 
for the weary and as'pacifiers of artisans 
who felt cheated out of part of the pro- 
duce of their labor. 

Among this last group were Monckton 
Milnes and Sir Edward (Bylwer-Lytton, 
both of whom graced the'@Pening of the 
Manchester Library. Milnes suggested 
that the toilers and sufferers in literary 
creations might comfort the aggrieved 
artisan as well as teach him the lesson of 
true virtue justly rewarded. Lytton ad- 
dressed himself directly to the benevo- 
lent manufacturers in the audience. He 
told them how this library would estab- 
lish a ‘truly conservative link’ between 
the men of wealth and those they em- 
ployed in the creation of wealth; “for 
every time that the operative shall come 
into this library he will feel that you have 
invited knowledge to be the impartial 
arbiter between all the duties of pros- 
perity and al! the right of labour.’’* 
Joseph Chamberlain, who addressed an 
audience in Birmingham thirty years 
later, echoed these thoughts, saying that 
the free library was a communistic prin- 
ciple which could be supported by per- 
sons who were indeed far from being 
revolutionary.*7 

This, to be sure, was not the outcome 
which other English social reformers 
were looking forward to when they lent 
their support to the free library idea. 
Edward Edwards’ devotion to an ideal— 
that free libraries and their contents 
must be completely devoid of all par- 
tiality to class, sect, or social position— 
was underwritten by many true demo- 
crats. Meliora, a review of social science 

3° Ogle, op. cit., pp. 29, 31-32. 

37 Ibid., p. §2. 
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in its ethical, aesthetic, political, and 
ameliorative aspects, was an ardent sub- 
scriber to this principle.** That the dem- 
ocratic ideal was realized in the actual 
use of libraries in some localities in Eng- 
land is borne out by statistical break- 
downs of readers’ occupations, by librar- 
ians’ reports, and by the testimony of 
outside observers.*? 


INTERCOMMUNICATION OF IDEAS 


Educational historians in the past 
have frequently engaged in the intellec- 
tual pastime of determining who started 
certain institutional forms and who cop- 
ied them. A discussion of whether Eng- 
land or America started the free library 
idea seems pointless. Certainly it is rash 
to maintain, as has a recent writer, that 
“The American library movement had 
its origin in England.’’*° An examination 
of the Anglo-American scene through the 
first half of the nineteenth century re- 


veals that each country had its share of 
precedences in the development of vari- 
ous quasi-public library forms. In the 


38 “Libraries for the People,” Meliora, II (1860), 
293-305; ibid., X (1867), 235-46. 


39 Norton’s Literary Gazette, I (n.s., 1854), 10; 
Axon, op. cit., pp. 337, 344, 358; Edwards, Free Town 
Libraries, pp. 88-91; ““A Day at the London Free 
Libraries,” All the Year Round, LXX (1892), 305; 
Elihu Burritt, Walks in the Black Country and Its 
Green Borderland (London: Low & Marsten, 1868), 
pp. 80-82. 


4°Wilhelm Munthe, American Librarianship 
from a European Angle (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1939), pp. 1-2. “The American Library 
movement had its origin in England. It came like a 
tidal wave, first to the Atlantic states, where it 
gathered force and impetus and then flowed out over 
the hills and plains of the rest of the new world. But 
later the tide changed and sent a refreshing stream 
back to Europe, reaching first the British Isles and 
then the Scandinavian countries. Today this library 
wave is breaking over the newer European states, 
and even the old conservative countries are feeling 
the force of it Transfers of ideas can never be 
made automatically, and sometimes not at all 
Any particular library organization is a product of 
the social milieu in which it has grown up.” 
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absence of any clear chronological prior. 
ity or of a definite acknowledgment oj 
debt by representatives of the movement 
in either country, one can only describe 
some of the mediums of possible ideg 
transference and speculate upon the na- 
ture of relationships between British and 
American library interests. 

$ne conclusion may be made with cer. 
tainty as regards the broad internationa] 
scene: none of the determining features 
of the Anglo-American movement were 
borrowed from the libraries on the Con- 
tinent. Although many of the leaders of 
the movement drew their inspiration 
from continental libraries, spoke envious- 
ly of foreign accomplishments, and 
spurred their fellow-citizens on to emv- 
late the example of the great city librar- 
ies in France, Germany, and Italy, few 
lessons were learned from the adminis- 
tration of these venerable repositories of 
scholarly learning. Years after English 
and American tax-supported popular li- 
braries were inaugurated, attempts to 
start similar movements on the Con- 
tinent were being successfully retarded 
by the same interests which were oppos- 
ing state support of education in Eng- 
land.** The continental libraries main- 


4* Inasmuch as the social background of the free 
library movement on the European continent is far 
beyond the scope of the present essay, the writer has 
not attempted a thoroughgoing analysis of this sub- 
ject. Short treatments on individual countries are to 
be found in Arthur E. Bostwick, Popular Libraries of 
the World (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1933). Authorities on Italian library history find 
that the movement in that country was retarded by 
the class interests of the intellectuals and wealthy 
landlords on the one end of the social scale and by 
the apathy of an uneducated, oppressed populace on 
the other. Cf. Antonio Bruni, Le Biblioteche popolari 
in Italia dalle anno 1861 al 1869 (Firenze: Eredi 
Botta, 1869); Carmela Mollica, Le Biblioteche popo- 
lari italiane nelle’ ottocento (Roma: Tipografia agos- 
tiniana, 1935). The fear of educating the lower orders 
of the French population is reflected in Léon Bour- 
geois, “Les Bibliothéques publiques aux Etats- 
Unis,” Journal des économistes, April, 1878 (reported 
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tained by municipal funds were neither 
designed nor administered for the pur- 
pose of diffusing knowledge among the 
people. 

The statistics of holdings, service 
hours, and attendance compiled by Ed- 
wards demonstrate convincingly that 
these libraries may have been “public” 
but they were not “‘popular.”’ They were 
students’ libraries and, as such, failed to 
attain the democratic base which was 
being striven for in England and Amer- 
ica. The Scientific and Education Union 
opened Volksbibliotheken in Berlin in 
1850 and continued to do the same in the 
suburbs of that city in succeeding years. 
Other similar institutions appeared in 


Germany in the following decade, but no , 


widespread movement resulted. In the 
1860’s popular library movements were 
started under educational and philan- 
thropic auspices in France and Italy; 
subscription fees were the rule rather 
than the exception in these new institu- 
tions.” 

When we analyze the reciprocity of 
influence between Great Britain and the 
United States, we view a scene com- 
posed of elements as follows: New York, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island sup- 
plied the experience of publicly fostered 
school-district libraries. Many other 
American states were maintaining gov- 
ernmental libraries out of the common 
fund before Parliament was induced to 
consider the feasibility of public support 
for free libraries. Beginnings of city li- 





in Library Journal, III [1878], 162). The frustration 
of the German popular movement in the liberal 
1840's and 1850’s may be attributed to the diversity 
of the religious and political group interests, which 
were more devoted to their own aggrandizement 
than to the public weal. The German conception of a 
hierarchy of levels of intellectual effort also may 
have shared the responsibility for a neglect of people’: 
libraries in favor of scholars’ collections. 


# Edwards, Free Town Libraries, pp. 201-62. 
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braries had been made in Boston and 
Wayland before the mid-point of the cen- 
tury. These facts, made public in the 
hearings of the Select Committee, had 
been available to English librarians and 
scholars in Naumans’ Serapeum, which, 
though not always accurate in its sum- 
maries and reports, helped considerably 
in giving Edwards the materials he used 
in pamphlets and books and in his testi- 
mony before members of Parliament.* 
The educational interests were familiar 
with the work of Mann in-Massachusetts 
and Barnard in Rhode Island. Annual 
reports which discussed school-district 
libraries must have found their way into 
the British Isles. Without attempting to 
measure direct effects, we can attribute 
some part of the success of Ewart’s bill 
to the invidious comparison suggested by 
the cultural accomplishments of Brit- 
ain’s upstart offspring—young America. 
Another medium of idea communica- 
tion—though in the present study large- 
ly of an inferential nature—must be 
given even more weight than transfer- 
ence by the printed page; that is, the cul- 
tural experience carried abroad by Amer- 
ican representatives, both political and 
commercial. Ticknor’s correspondence 
with British scientists and literary schol- 
ars quite possibly bore the message of our 
venture in the diffusion of popular cul- 
ture; Everett’s associations, greatly 
strengthened by his ambassadorship 
(1841-45), must have figured in the ac- 
counting; Abbott Lawrence was “in very 
solid” with the ‘“‘men of Manchester” 
during his term as minister to the Court . 
of St. James (1849-52). Bulwer-Lytton’s 
address at the opening of the Manchester 
library contained a very significant quo- 


43 The statement that from ten to fifteen town 
libraries were in existence in Massachusetts in 1839 
was taken from Serapeum: Zeitschrift fiir Biblio- 
thekwissenschaft, V (1844), 77. 
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tation from a conversation between 
Lawrence and himself in which the 
American minister pointed out that in 
the United States, taxes earmarked for 
education were higher than all others. 
Joshua Bates, an intimate of Lawrence, 
was also moving in influential British 
circles at that time. It was Bates and 
Lawrence, in fact, who, with the as- 
sistance of George Peabody, contributed 
much to the showing made by American 
exhibitors and inventors at the London 
Exhibition of 1851. It is hard to believe 
that England’s merchants and manufac- 
turers learned nothing from their Ameri- 
can associates. 

Doubtless, the 


however, process 


worked both ways. If the Americans 
were first to discuss library proposals, the 
British contributed their hearings and 
debates to the movement before any ex- 
tensive action was taken in America. 
Although direct acknowledgments of 


American indebtedness to the British 
example were infrequent, New Eng- 
landers who kept in touch with literature 
in 1850 did read reviews of the Minutes 
of Evidence in the Literary World and in 
the North American Review. (Ticknor 
was certainly made aware of the Select 
Committee’s work—if he had not al- 
ready known about it—by an issue of the 
Literary World which contained an ab- 
stract of Henry Stevens’ testimony as 
well as a review of Ticknor’s own History 
of Spanish Literature.) Users of the 
American Almanac (there must have 
been many scholars and public officers 
among these) saw an abstract of Ed- 
wards’ “Statistical View” in their 1851 
annual. Bookmen all through the east 
could follow the progress and successes 
of British free libraries in Norton’s Liter- 
ary Gazette, which was inspired (Decem- 
ber 15, 1852, p. 237) to remark: “The 
public libraries are certainly getting 
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fashionable in our own country and in 
England.’’44 

Nor were the American publications 
the only available sources of stimulus 
and information. The early writings of 
Edwards and others in prominent Eng- 
lish magazines made their way across the 
sea either in numerous exported copies 
or in fresh printings from American 
plates.“ Many of the ideas adopted by 
American libraries—for the purpose of 
making them more widely available to 
the people as a whole—were enunciated 
and fought for by Edward Edwards in his 
writings and in his testimony before the 
parliamentary committee. Ticknor’s in. 
sistence on a “‘popular’’ institution loses 
some of its novelty when we find Ed- 
wards advocating in 1849 such features 
as evening and Sunday opening, home 
borrowing privileges, and open access to 
shelves. 

The writings of travelers and observ- 
ers, which sometimes indicate the direc- 
tion of culture transfer, were on the 
whole superficial and were concerned 
more with the physical aspects of institu- 
tions than with their social meaning.” 


44 Norton’s Literary Gazette, II (1852), 214, 236- 
37; tbid., I (n.s., 1854), 80, 219, 359-60, 438-39, 
463-66; North American Review, LXXI (1850), 185- 
220; Literary World, VI (1850), 195-97; American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the 
Year 1851 (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1851), pp. 
184-88; Eclectic Magazine, XXI (1850), 222-31. 
For an example of direct acknowledgment see Con- 
cord, N. H., Proceedings of the Town Meeting (1852), 
Pp. 30. 

45Frank Luther Mott (A History of American 
Magazines, 1850-1865 [Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938], pp. 129-30), quotes the follow, 
ing from Edward Everett Hale: “In those days 
people of literary aspirations, especially young 
people, read the English magazines almost re- 
ligiously.” 

46 Among American observers but few remarked 
upon the need for more and better free libraries or 
reported increases in their number and use. See 
Adams and Company, New York, History and Re- 
sources of the American Republic at the First Centen-. 
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That American libraries were objects of 
great attraction to prominent visitors 
fom abroad is heavily underscored by 
the frequency with which travel books 
mentioned them. That these visitors for 
the most part saw only our show librar- 
ies, like the Astor, the Boston Athe- 
naeum, and the Harvard College Li- 
brary, also appears certain from a pe- 
rusal of some seventy-five writings of 
foreign travelers in the United States. 
One also finds in the literature of travel 
in eastern United States occasional refer- 
ences to the Library of Congress, to state 
libraries, to a few college libraries, to 
Y.M<« A. libraries, and to various social 
libraries. 

References to our public libraries most 
generally pointed out their democratic 
base as to organization, support, and 
clientele. British travelers remarked 
American superiority in these respects to 





nial of Her Independence (New York: Asher & 
Adams, [1875]), pp. 215-16; N. H. Egleston, Our 
Country, Past and Prospective (Hartford: L. Steb- 
bins, 1878), p. 206; W. F. Rae, Westward by Rail: 
The New Route to the East (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1871), pp. 346-47; James M. King, Facing the 
Twentieth Century: Our Country; Its Power and Peril 
(New York: American Union League Society, 1899), 
pp. 98, 116-20. Many gave heed to the semipublic 
subscription libraries and richly endowed institu- 
tions like the Astor; see Willard Glazier, Peculiari- 
ties of American Cities (Philadelphia: Hubbard . 
Brothers, 1885), pp. 66-68, 89, 151, 171, 201, 385, 
488-89, 553, 596; J. W. Barber and Henry Howe, 
Our Whole Country, or the Past and Present of the 
United States (Cincinnati: Henry Howe, 1861), pp. 
246, 256; Will. C. Kerr (pseud. William: Furness), 
Rip-raps: or, Drift Thoughts Wide Apart (New 
York: De Witt C. Lent & Co., 1871), p.39; Willard 
Glazier, Ocean to Ocean on Horseback (Philadel- 
phia: Edgewood Publishing Co., 1900), pp. 36, 59, 
197, $73. Descriptive matter about the interior and 
exterior architecture of library structures was also 
abundant; see James D. McCabe, The Great Re- 
public: A Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical View 
of the States and Territories of the American Union 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Evans & Co., 1871), passim; 
Elbridge Streeter Brooks, The Century Book of 
Famous Americans (New York: Century Co., 
1896), pp. 12-13, 28. 
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the libraries in their own country. Statis- 
tical comparisons also showed English li- 
braries to be inferior in both number and 
size.47 Only an occasional observer re- 
ported unfavorably upon the operation 
of American public libraries and an- 
nounced their failure to reach the people 
in the manner they pretended.** In list- 
ing the democratic features of American 
public libraries, at least two observers 
singled out the fact that women were em- 
ployed as librarians, and one reported 
that they earned the handsome salary of 
several hundred a year.*? 

The British novelist Anthony Trol- 
lope, whose supreme interest was the 
amount of novel reading—British novels 
particularly—done by ordinary folk in 
America,*® leaves us a rather rich state- 
ment on the Boston Public Library. The 
thing which impressed him most was the 
relative absence of book thefts by “poor”’ 


47 Charles Richard Weld, A Vacation Tour in the 
United States and Canada (London: Green & Long- 
mans, 1855), pp. 58, 375; William Chambers, Things 
as They Are in America (London: W. & R. Cham- 
bers, 1854), pp. 203, 219-20; William Morris, Letters 
Sent Home: Out and Home Again by Way of the 
United States (Swindon: The Author, 1875), pp. 17, 
362; Marmaduke Miller, America as Seen at the Close 
of the War (London: William Reed, [1866?]) p. 20; 
Rev. John Kirkwood, An Autumn Holiday in the 
United States and Canada (Edinburgh: J. Elliot, 
1887), pp. 42-43 (on the extensive collection and use 
of the Y.M.C.A. library in New York City); John 
Leng, America in 1876: Pencillings during a Tour 
in the Centennial Year, with a Chapter on the Aspects 
of American Life (Dundee: Dundee Advertiser 
Office, 1877), pp. 59, 235-45. 

48 George Rose, The Great Country; or Impressions 
of America (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1868), pp. 
45-46. 

49 Henry Latham, Black and White: A Journal of 
a Three Months’ Tour in the United States (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1867), pp. 244-45; Margaret E. 
Parker, Six Happy Weeks among the Americans: A 
Temperance Tour through Canada and the United 
States (Glasgow: The Author, 1876), p. 88 (reports a 
visit to the Boston Public Library accompanied by 
Wendell Phillips). 

s° Anthony Trollope, North America (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1862), II, 412-15. 
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book borrowers. One is compelled to 
quote rather than summarize Trollope’s 
trenchant observations: » 


Of course I asked whether a great many of 
the books were not lost, stolen, and destroyed; 
. and of course I was told that there were no 
TOURER. «0.054 Among the poorer classes a book 
might sometimes be lost when they were chang- 
ing their lodgings; but anything so lost was more 
than replaced by the fines. .... It was all 
couleur de rose; the librarianesses looked very 
pretty and learned, and, if I remember aright, 
mostly wore spectacies; the head librarian was 
enthusiastic; the nice instructive books were 
properly dogs-eared; my own productions were 
in enormous demand 

It has, I dare say, occurred to other travellers 
to remark that the proceedings at such institu- 
tions, when visited by them on their travels, are 
always rose-coloured. It is natural that the 
bright side should be shown to the visitor. It 
may be that many books are called for and 
returned unread, that many of those taken out 
are so taken by persons who ought to pay for 
their novels at circulating libraries, that the 
librarian and librarianesses get very tired of 
their long hours of attendance,—for I found 
that they were very long;—and that many 
idlers warm themselves in that reading-room: 
nevertheless the fact remains—the library is 
public to all the men and women in Boston, 
and books are given out without payment to 
all who may choose to ask for them. Why 
should not the great Mr. Mudie emulate Mr. 
Bates and open a library in London on the same 
system ?5 

Judging from an early annual report of 
the City Library at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, showing off public libraries 
must have been a source of deep gratifi- 
cation to local boards of trustees. It was 
felt that, by making a good impression 
upon intelligent and wealthy visitors, 
you not only increased local and national 
prestige but also were adding an attrac- 
tion for those who might contemplate 
permanent residence here.5? While Amer- 

5* [bid., I, 360-61. 

5? Manchester (N. H.) City Library, “Fifth An- 


nual Report, 1858,” pp. 113-14 (in Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the City of Manchester, 1858-59); see 
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ican library interests seemed to stress the 
attractiveness of our institutions to the 
‘“‘more desirable elements,” guidebooks 
for European emigrants and American 
immigrants on all levels were informing 
their readers about opportunities for 
self-improvement as presented by librar. 
ies and museums in numerous towns and 
cities of this country. The implication 
contained in these books was that, when 
looking for a place to settle in America, 
the immigrant would choose a locality 
which presented maximum intellectual, 
as well as economic, opportunity.’ 
Difficult as it is to reconstruct an ac- 
curate sequence of the dates for an 
ideological itinerary such as the library 
movement covered in the middle years 
of the last century, only the very brave 
will venture to describe the process in 
terms of its place of origin and the spe- 
cific course of its peregrinations. If one 
were to limit himself to studying his- 
torically the science of arranging and 
managing popular libraries, it would be 
fairly safe to place the beginnings with 
Edwards’ one-man performance in Eng- 
land.‘ Taking this as our point of depar- 


also annual reports of the Astor Library,whose lists 
of foreign visitors generally looked like’ rosters of 
upper-class European celebrities. 


53 John O’Hanlon, The Irish Emigrant’s Guide for 
the United States (Boston: Patrick Donahoe, 1851), 
p. 199. Written before the public library era, this 
book advises Irish immigrants to form their own 
reading-rooms, circulating libraries, and mechanics’ 
institutes. See also Thomas Spence, The Setiler’s 
Guide in the United States and British North Ameri- 
can Provinces (New York: Davis & Kent, 1862), pp. 
21, 29, 44-45, 84; American Social Science Associa- 
tion, Handbook for Immigrants to the United States 
(New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1871), pp. 59-63; 
[Evan Rowland] Jones, The Emigrant’s Friend: Con- 
taining Information and Advice for Persons Intending 
to Emigrate to the United States (London: Sampson 
Low, 1883), pp. 123, 128-29, 135, 143, 150, 156, 164, 
176, 246, 296, 300. 


54 Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries (of the 858 
copies distributed, it is said that as many went to tlk 
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ture, we may state with equal certainty 
that the Americans were most successful 
in adapting library service to the needs 
of large and heterogeneous population 
groups. The demands asserted by hordes 
of American readers combined with 
Yankee inventiveness to produce a set of 
methods and routines which soon be- 
came an article for export. 

The absence of compulsory education 
laws in England before the 1870’s placed 
a most severe limitation on the work of 
British librarianship. The aloofness of 
the English moderate-income class to- 
ward the free library also retarded its 
possibilities for expansion.’* Moreover, 
the success New England was having in 
planting numerous flourishing libraries, 
coupled with the initiative and progress 
of American librarianship, doubtless 
helped somewhat to palliate the disdain 
in which American culture was held in 
intellectual circles abroad. One writer 
took occasion in his newspaper series on 
“Glasgow Libraries” to intimate that 
observers of American life had been 


United States as were bought in England) contained 
much painstaking industry and research into the 
management of libraries. It reprinted (II, 761-831) 
the author’s earlier (1855) “(Comparative Table of 
the Principal Schemes Which Have Been Proposed 
for the Classification of Human Knowledge.” 


5S Proceedings at the Dedication of the South Boston 
Branch of the City of Boston (Boston: Rockwell & 
Churchill, 1872), pp. 7-8; Critic, XIII (1890), 105. 
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superficial in their estimate of the char- 
acter and attainments of the American 
people. His reason for so saying was that 
public libraries, in respect to which “‘no 
tenth-rate American town is so poorly 
equipped as Glasgow,” had raised the 
level of mass culture of the American 
people as far above that of the Scotch “‘as 
the Rocky Mountains are above Ben 
Nevis.” 

Is there, then, a conclusive answer to 
the question of who led and who followed 
in creating and developing the free li- 
brary as a popular educational institu- 
tion? Although much of the evidence 
would indicate that young America led 
the way, one hesitates to declare posi- 
tively that this was so. The cultural rela- 
tionships which are involved in the prob- 
lem forbid a clear decision. Approaching 
the matter somewhat negatively, it can 
be said with greater confidence that this 
was one institutional development in 
which a minimum of borrowing was done 
from England. Moreover, as one ob- 
serves how such agencies as the public 
library have grown largely out of local 
conditions and intracommunity relation- 
ships, the less profitable does the debate 
on international borrowing become. 


s¢W. E. Pennington’s papers on the Glasgow 
libraries, clippings from the Glasgow News, June 15, 
1885, “No. IV—American Libraries” (in the New 
York Public Library). 
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postwar period which has just 
begun means, for most social agen- 
cies, a re-examination and refor- 
mulation of objectives and practices. 
Teacher-training institutions have a pary 
ticular need for such re-examination and 
reformulation in the light of the grave 
deficiencies in content and methods of 
instruction in our schools revealed 
through the war training programs: The 
training school,? which plays an impor- 
tant part in the teacher-training pro- 
gram, will come in for its share of the 
scrutiny aimed at improvement. 

This paper, which is concerned with 
one feature of the training school, its li- 
brary, is presented in the hope that it 
may in some degree serve as a measure 
by which training schools can determine 
the present status of their libraries and 
be guided in their efforts to make them 
the communication and learning centers 
which they should be. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
AND OF ITS LIBRARY 


Institutions with which training 
schools are connected are usually of three 
kinds: (1) normal schools, (2) teachers 
colleges, and (3) colleges or universities 
with teacher-training departments or 
divisions. These institutions may be pub- 

*A résumé of a thesis entitled “School Library 
Service in Selected Training Schools,” submitted 
to the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago in December, 1943, in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 

2 The term “training school” is used throughout 
this paper in lieu of such synonymous terms as 
“practice school,” “demonstration school,” “labora- 
tory school,” “experimental school,” or “model 
school.” 
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lic or private in support and control 
The institution or division of the instity. 
tion which sponsors the training school, 
however, has one purpose in common 
with all others of its kind—the training 
of teachers. 

The functions of the training school 
within the institution may be summar. 
ized as follows: (1) to provide for obser. 
vation of teaching procedures and tech- 
niques, (2) to provide for participation in 
such situations as grading papers and 
assisting in instruction, (3) to provide for 
demonstration of techniques of teaching 
and managing a class, (4) to provide for 
practice teaching, (5) to contribute to 
theory courses, (6) to encourage and pro- 
mote experimentation, (7) to act as a 


“service agency in the service area, (8) to 


provide educational leadership, and (9) 
to stimulate in-service educators. The 
first five of these functions are related to 
the internal] activities of the teacher edu- 
cation program; the remaining four con- 
cern extended services. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that the training-school library should 
exemplify and demonstrate all that is 
desirable in school-library service and 
that it should render such additional 
services as are contributive and appro- 
priate to the particular functions of the 
school. In many respects the library in 
the training school is no different from 
any school library. It serves the students 
and teachers as needs arise, and its tech- 
nical organization resembles that of other 
school libraries. It differs, however, from 
other school libraries in its functions; it 
must include certain services peculiar to 
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libraries in training schools, which have 
their origin in the unique functions of the 
training school itself. 

It may be assumed that the training- 
school library has the same objectives as 
the school of which it forms a part. The 
functions of the library may, therefore, 
be considered in relation to the nine 
functions of the training school men- 
tioned above. 

Provision for observation in the library. 
—For the teacher in training, observa- 
tion of children as they use the library is 
no less important than observation in the 
classroom. In the classroom he is con- 
cerned with methods of planning, teach- 
ing, stimulating interest, and using ma- 
terials. Since classreom instruction now 
draws heavily upon the resources of the 
library to enrich its procedure, the. pro- 
spective teacher should be familiar with 
the resources and the uses of the library. 
It should be possible for him to observe 
how children use books and related mate- 
rials in the library. Particularly impor- 
tant is the opportunity for prospective 
teachers to examine library materials 
with which children work, to note the 
organization and the arrangement of the 
library, to observe reading guidance pro- 
cedures, and to become familiar with the 
services the librarian supplies to class- 
room teachers and staff members. In 
order to provide for observation, the 
training-school library should be spacious 
enough to accommodate observers in 
addition to pupils, and it should make all 
necessary provision for insuring prospec- 
tive teachers a realistic educational ex- 
perience during their observation period. 

Provision for participation in the li- 
brary.—The teacher in training is often 
required to participate in such activities 
related to the classroom as keeping pupil 
records, grading papers, gathering mate- 
rials, or working with individual pupils 
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and with groups. Much can be gained if, 
in addition, a work period in the school 
library is required. Henne and Lowell 
found that over 20 per cent of the sixty- 
seven schools they studied either re- 
quired or urged practice teachers to work 
in the training-school library or in some 
other school library; they recommended 
this type of participation as 2 means of 
“giving pruspective teachers a broader 
knowledge of materials in the field of 
adolescent literature and in acquainting 
them with types of library service.’’ 

Provision for demonstration in the li- 
brary.—In addition to the observation 
period, selected demonstration lessons or 
activities are presented in the classroom 
for the benefit of the teachers in training; 
such demonstrations can also be planned 
in the library, especially if a library class- 
room, adequate in size, is connected with 
it. 

There are numerous possibilities in the 


library for different types of demonstra- 


tions. For example, co-operation between 
classroom and library may be illustrated 
through demonstration lessons in which 
teachers, librarian, and pupils use mate- 
rials together; a class of pupils may be 
taught the use of the card catalog or the 
periodical index; the librarian may dem- 
onstrate how an effective display is 
made; uses of special materials and 
equipment may be presented, as may 
methods of evaluating certain nonbook 
materials such as recordings and other 
audiovisual aids; and methods of reading 
guidance may be shown. 

The library in relation to student teach- 
ing.—The training-school library should 
render to the student-teacher, during his 
practice-teaching experience in the 


3Frances Henne and Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell, “The Preparation of Secondary-School 
Teachers in the Use of Library Materials,” Library 
Quarterly, XII (July, :942), 549. 
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school, all services that are provided for 
members of the regular teaching staff. 
According to Henne and Lowell: “In ad- 
dition to extending the informational 
background, these experiences equip the 
[student] teacher with an understanding 
of what, by rights, can be expected in the 


way of provision and use of materials in- 


an in-service training situation.”* These 
services may take various forms. “Typi- 
cal responsibilities assumed by the labo- 
ratory-school librarian include the com- 
pilation of book ‘lists for the practice 
teacher, sending books to the classroom 
for the practice teacher, giving individual 
guidance to prospective teachers, and 
related activities.’’s 
Henne and Lowell recommend that 
“provision should be made for individual 
conferences with practice teachers, so 
that materials relating to their immedi- 
ate teaching needs might be discussed,’ 
and suggest that the following additional 
services should be provided for the stu- 
dent-teacher: (1) notification about new 
books, (2) opportunity to bring classes to 
the library, (3) reporting student needs 
and interests, (4) helping prospective 
teachers in their individual use of the 
laboratory-school library, (5) supervising 
practice teachers assigned to work in the 
library, (6) instructing practice teachers 
in the use of the library, and (7) as- 
sembling exhibits of materials relating to 
_units being taught. The librarian may be 
helpful to practice teachers, also, by giv- 
ing lectures to classes or groups about 
various materials and their uses as re- 
lated to their work. Other responsibilities 
of the training-school librarian in rela- 
tion to the program of teacher training 
are: (1) meeting with members of the 
faculty in charge of teacher training to 


4 Ibid., p. 550. 


5 Ibid., p. 554. § Tbid., p. 555. 
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plan policies concerning the preparation 
of teachers and (2) serving on special 
committees concerned with teacher prep- 
aration. 

The contribution of the library to theory 
courses.—The library is now such an 
integral part -of any successful teaching 
program that it is difficult to visualize 
any classroom contribution to the theory 
courses on the college or university cam. 
pus which would not also include and 
emphasize the resources and services of 
the library. In some institutions special 
demonstration lessons, in which practice 
pupils are utilized, are taught in connec. 
tion with academic or theory courses 
other than student teaching.’ The train- 
ing-school librarian may participate in 
these demonstrations, and it is even like- 
ly that some performances of this type 
may be given in the library or ina library 
classroom. The librarian may give lec- 
tures or teach units in these courses on 
how children use materials, what mate- 
rials are used in various ways, the con- 
tribution of the library to reading, the 
services it may render to teachers, and 
other related topics. 

The experimental function of the li- 
brary.—Since it is the responsibility of 
the teachers college and the university 
with a teacher-training department to 
provide adequately trained personnel, 
and since it is its obligation to provide the 
best possible training for prospective 
teachers, the training school is the logical 
center from which improved theories and 
practices in the field should emanate. 

The library shares the responsibility of 
the training school, and part of the effort 
of the training-school librarian should be 
directed toward solving school-library 
problems and introducing constructive 


7A. M. Jarman, The Administration of Labora- 
tory Schools (Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 


1932), p. 89. 
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innovations. Because of its compara- 
tively recent development, school librar- 
ianship is a rich field for investigation; 
most school-library practices are based 
onarbitrary and subjective opinions, and 
until such opinions and the resulting 
practices are tested, problems will per- 
sist and multiply. 

The training-school library is strategi- 
cally located for experimentation and 
research. The librarian, who should be 
skilled in research techniques, may ex- 
pect co-operation from equally skilled 
colleagues on the training-school staff, 
and the intellectual resources of the en- 
ire college or university faculty may be 
drawn upon when needed. In addition, 
the results of investigations may be 
made readily available through publica- 
tion and through the wide contacts main- 
tained throughout the service area. 

The library as a service agency.—The 
training-school library should have at its 
disposal all materials useful in connec- 
tion with the school program. It should 
have in its collection the best materials 
for specific purposes, and it should be 
using these materials in ways necessary 
to determine their usefulness. Knowledge 
gained through the use of materials 
should be reported to schools in the serv- 
ice area, possibly through a school bul- 
letin. Training-school libraries are often 
in a position to test the value of certain 
materials which publishers or producers 
are willing to lend or to donate for this 
purpose. The budgets of other school li- 
braries are not usually generous enough 
to permit expenditures for materials 
which are not known to be particularly 
useful. A real service could be rendered to 
school libraries by supplying them with 
information regarding the uses and val- 
ues of materials in the training-school 
library. Book lists and descriptions of 
other devices for stimulating the use of 
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books and related materials may be 
made available in the same way. 

All requests from libraries for informa- 
tion, aid, or advice should be given care- 
ful consideration, and the service should 
be supplied whenever possible, provided 
such activity does not jeopardize the 
work of the library in its own situation. 

Leadership as a function of the library. 
—The connection of the training-school 
library with the sponsoring institution 
usually gives it an opportunity to exert 
an influence not enjoyed to the same de- 
gree by other school libraries. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, with the co-operation, 
support, and facilities of the college or 
university to initiate meetings of various | 
kinds—institutes, conferences, work- 
shops—which have as their purpose dis- 
cussion and investigation of school- 
library problems. These meetings can be 
stimulating to both teachers and librar- 
ians in training and in service, and they 
may prove valuable to school adminis- 
trators as well. 

Stimulation of in-service personnel by 
the library.—This function of the train- 
ing-school library may include teachers 
as well as in-service school librarians and 
school administrators. Much stimulation 
of these groups may occur through inci- 
dental contacts: Most training-school li- 
braries receive visitors all through the 
school year, and particularly during sum- 
mer sessions. These visitors are usually 
greatly interested in library procedures, 
materials, uses, and facilities. Such in- 
formal contacts are often very effective 
in stimulating constructive action in re- 
mote schools. 

A more formal and less personal con- 
tact may be made with in-service per- 
sonnel during summer sessions through 
lectures to classes or to other groups con- 
cerned with problems relating to the 
school library or with uses of materials 
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by children. The training-school librar- 
ian may appear on the programs of con- 
ferences or meetings sponsored by other 
departments. Demonstrations and ex- 
hibits may be arranged, and book lists 
and other materials made available for 
distribution. — 


SCOPE AND PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In view of the importance of the train- 
ing school in the preparation of teachers 
and of the strategi> position of the li- 
brary in the school, it is proposed in this 
study to investigate whether library con- 
ditions and practices in the training 
schools represent superior library proce- 
dures. The underlying assumption is that 
training schools, which should set stand- 
ards of practice in pupil and teacher 
training, should be superior in service 
and function, and that the library, as an 
integral part of the training school, 
should demonstrate superior school- 
library service for the benefit of school 
librarians and of teachers. 

In order to insure some degree * 
homogeneity and basic excellence in the 
training-school libraries studied, it was 
decided to limit the scope of the study 
to: (1) training-school libraries serving 
grades on the secondary-school level 
(Grades VII through XII, exclusive of 
libraries serving only the junior high- 
school level and lower grades) ; (2) train- 
ing schools located in two accrediting 
association regions—the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; (3) ac- 
credited training schools located in two 
types of four-year, accredited, state sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning— 
state universities and colleges offering a 
teacher-training program and_ state 
teachers colleges. 

In addition, it was decided to limit the 


‘ 


sample to training schools which met the 
following criteria: (1) those containing 
central libraries serving the secondary 
school, (2) those employing either a - 
time or a part-time librarian, and ( 

those owned and controlled by the aa 
soring institution. The application of 
these criteria, particularly the first two, 
was expected to result in a group of 
school libraries which would more nearly 
approximate accepted practice and af- 
ford a better basis for comparison of 
conditions and practices in training. 
school libraries and in public-school |i- 


braries. The third criterion was included _ 


on the assumption that training schools 
thus selected would represent the pol- 
icies and practices of the sponsoring in- 
stitutions only and would exclude any 
influence of local politics which might 
exist in public schools which serve as 
training schools for:some institutions. 
Through this process of ‘selection, a 


‘list of fifty-nine training schools was ob- 
‘tained. Of these, seventeen were in the 
Southern Association area and forty-two 


in that of the North Central Association. 

As a control group with which to com- 
pare the training-school libraries, fifteen 
superior public-school libraries were se- 
lected on the basis of results obtained in 
a previous study which evaluated these 
and other schools. 

The data upon which this study is 
based are drawn from the answers to a 
question blank returned from forty-seven 
schools. Thirty-five of these are trajning 
schools, of which ten are located in the 
Southern Association area and twenty 
five in the North Central Associatijon 
area. The training schools are typically 
small schools with a mean enrolment of 
224 students; the public schools are, for 
the-most part, large and very large 
schools with a mean enrolment of 1,562 
students. 
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From the evidence submitted by the 
co-operating schools, an attempt has 
been made to determine: (1) to what ex- 
tent the factors selected as contributing 
to superior library service and use exist in 
the group of training schools and how 
they compare with the existence of the 
same factors ia the control group of pub- 
lic schools; (2) to what extent the train- 
ing-school libraries contribute to the 
unique functions of the training schools 
as teacher-training agencies; and (3) to 
what extent school librarianship may ex- 
pect innovations in library practice and 
developments in the school-library field 
to emanate from training-school librar- 
ies. 


THE COLLECTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
AND RELATED SELECTION PROCESSES 
The collection of materials.—It cannot 

be said that a given collection of mate- 
rials is‘ good”’ because of a certain quan- 
tity in this or that subject field or be- 
cause of over-all size. However, with this 
limitation in mind, a comparison of the 
size of book collections does have some 
value on the principle that the greater 
the resources, the better the chances that 
amore extensive variety of useful mate- 
rials is available. 

Table 1 reveals that there was no uni- 
formity in the size of the collections in 
either the training schools or the public 
schools. The training-school collections 
ranged from less than two thousand vol- 
umes to more than ten thousand. Over 
one-half of the training schools contained 
fewer than four thousand volumes each. 
Only two public-school libraries had col- 
lections of less than four thousand vol- 
umes, and ten contained six thousand or 
more. Of the thirty-five training schools, 
only eight reported collections of more 
than six thousand volumes. The public 
schools, therefore, in general had larger 
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collections, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the size of enrolment in the 
two types of schools differed greatly. 

A better comparison is provided in 
Table 2, which presents the ntimber of 
volumes per student. On this basis the 
training schools offered the greater re- 
sources to their students. The range in 
the training schools was from 5.4 to 44.2; 
in the public schools from 2.4 to 11.4. 
All the public-school libraries reporting 

















TABLE 1 
VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARIES OF THE SCHOOLS 
1942-43 
TRAINING PuBLic 
SCHOOLS ScHOOLS 
VoLumEs IN LipRaRigs | pena 
| Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent | ber Cent 
Less than 2,000 5 14.3 | 
2,000-2,999 10 2.64... | : 
3,000-3,999. . 5 |14.3| 2 | 16.7 
4,000-4,999. . I eS rae ope 
5 ,000-5,999. . 4 Ey ee Ae 
6, 000-6 , 999 I 2.9 3 25.0 
7, 000-7 ,999. 3 8.6 3 25.0 
8 ,000-8 , 999 I 2.9 2 16.7 
Q,000-9,999. .. . ee 
10,000 and over... 3 | 8.6 2 | 16.7 
Not reported ; 2 > 4 Serre 
100.2 12 |100.1 
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had fewer than 12 volumes per student, 
and in half of them there were fewer than 
7 volumes per student. All but six of the 
training-school libraries had at least 12 
volumes per student, and more than one- 
third had 22 or more. 

Selection processes.—To be completely 
functional, a collection should coincide 
precisely with the needs of its users. In 
the school library, the class-subject 
teachers determine a significant propor- 
tion of the material needs of a functional 
collection. It therefore seems reasonable 
to assume that the degree to which 
teachers participate in the selection of 
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materials will affect the contribution 
which the collection can make to the 
greatest use—or, to state it in the form of 
a principle: The more active teachers are 
in the selection of library materials, the 
greater the chances for optimum use of 


TABLE 2 


VOLUMES PER STUDENT IN THE LIBRARIES 
1942-43 





TRAINING- 
ScHOOL 
LIBRARIES 
VoLUMES PER STUDEN7 | — 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 





| 
| 

N\m- Per 
Cent 


| Nut- Per 
ber Cent be? 





6 50.0 
5 41.7 


2.0- 6 
7.O-I1. 
12.0-16 
17.0-21. 
22.0-26. 
27.0-31 
32.0-36. 
37.0-41.9... 
42.0-46.09.... 
Data incomplete ‘ 3 | ri Bg 
35 |100.2 12 |100.0 
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Total... 





TABLE 3 
SELECTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR 
SUBJECT COURSES IN THE SCHOOLS 
1942-43 
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SCHOOLS 


TRAINING 
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Num-| Per 


ber Cent 


Num-| Per 
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materials | 
selected by teathers....| 8 

Majority of materials se- 
lected by teachers 

Materials selected about! 
evenly by teachers and 


Practically all 


Majority of materials se- 
lected by librarian 

Practically all materials se- 
lected by librarian 

Not reported 
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the collection. Table 3 lists the practices 
of selection in the schools studied in the 
descending order of their desirability ac. 
cording to this principle. ; 

No public schools reported that either 
‘practically all materials” or a“ majority 
of materials’ were selected by teachers, 
In contrast, 40 per cent of the training 
schools reported that the first two prac- 
tices listed were followed in building 
their libraries, and it seems significant 
that in over one-fifth of the training. 
school libraries practically all materials 
in the subject fields were selected by the 
teachers. Half of the public-school |i- 
brarians indicated that a “majority of 
materials” or “practically all materials” 
were selected by the librarian, as com- 
pared with the reports of approximately 
23 per cent of the training-school librar- 
ians that a “‘majority of materials” were 
so selected. The total absence of the least 
desirable practice in the training schools 
is noteworthy. 

The data in Table 3 describe*roughly 
the proportions of subject materials se- 
lected by teachers and librarians. Ap- 
proximately to what degree do teachers 
participate in the selection of materials? 
The principle upon which tle discussion 
of the evidence presented in Table 4 is 
based is: The greater the proportion of 
teachers who participate in selection of 
materials, the better the chances that 
they may be persuaded to increase the 
volume of their selections and thereby 
increase the total use of the library col- 
lection. 

In one-fourth of the public schools less 
than 21 per cent of the class-subject 
teachers requested any materials for li- 
brary purchase, whereas there were no 
training schools which reported that less 
than 2: per cent of their teachers re- 
quested materials. At the other end of 
the scale, 8.3 per cent of the public 
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schools reported that over g1 per cent of 
their teachers had requested materials; 
the same proportion was reported by 20 

r cent of the training schools. It is ap- 
parent that the percentage of teachers 
requesting materials was greater in the 
training schools than in the public 
schools. 

It is logical to assume that the teachers 
who personally selected the materials for 
their subject fields would make greater 
use of them. Naturally, the greater the 
proportion of teachers in a school who 
select practically all the materials in con- 
nection with their subject fields, the bet- 
ter the chances that use of the total col- 
lection will be increased. 

Table 5 presents the data related to 
this principle as reported by the co- 
operating schools. The figures indicate 
definitely that the percentage of class- 
subject teachers selecting practically all 
the materials purchased in their fields 
was greater in the training schools than 
in the public schools. This fact is in 
agreement with the practices described 
in Table 3. 

It is part of the librarian’s responsi- 
bility to facilitate the selection of mate- 
tials by teachers. Such a contribution 
may be made by encouraging teachers to 
suggest materials for purchase: (1) 
through conferences with teachers con- 
cerning needed materials, (2) through 
notifying teachers of subject materials of 
interest to them, or (3) by providing 
them with adequate selection aids. The 
principle involved is: The more active 
librarians are in encouraging teachers to 
select materials in their subject fieids, the 
greater the possibility that more selec- 

tion by teachers will result and, there- 
fore, the greater the use of the collection. 

The evidence concerning the three 
means of encouraging teachers to suggest 
materials for purchase reveals that the 
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public-school librarians, on the whole, 
held more conferences with teachers 
about the materials needed. The size of 
the library staffs, to be discussed later, 
may explain this situation in part, since 
a majority of the public schools em- 


TABLE 4 
CLASS-SUBJECT TEACHERS WHO REQUESTED 
ONE OR MORE BOOKS OR OTHER MATERIALS 
FOR LIBRARY PURCHASE, 1942-43 
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TABLE 5 

CLASS-SUBJECT TEACHERS WHO SELECTED 
PRACTICALLY ALL BOOKS AND MATERIALS 
PURCHASED IN THEIR SUBJECT FIELDS BY 
THE LIBRARIES, 1942-43 
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ployed two full-time librarians, as com- 
pared with one or less for all but one of 
the training schools. 

Somewhat similar conditions existed 
in regard to encouraging teachers to se- 
lect materials in their subject fields by 
notifying them of new materials in their 
fields. In 75 per cent of the public schools 
the librarians notified most of the teach- 
ers of materials of interest to them, as 
compared with 66 per cent of the training 
schools. 





TABL 
SELECTION AIDS IN THE LIBRARIES, sacl 43 
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school and the public-school libraries. 
The latest of the more comprehensive 
aids were owned by the training-schoo| 
libraries to a greater extent; on the other 
hand, larger percentages of the public. 
school libraries owned a greater variety 
of aids. ; 

Co-operation between teachers and |j- 
brarians does not necessarily insure good 
selection, since the excellence of results 
depends upon their skill in the process. It 
is clear, however, that the chances of 
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TRArNntInc-SCHOOL Pusuic-ScHooL 
LIBRARIES LIBRARIES 
SeLection Arps OWNED ei —— 
| i 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries | (1937 ed.| 3 
plus supplements). . 31 | 88.6 II 91.7 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries (1942 ed.) | 28 | 80.0 7 58.3 
Children’s Catalog (1941 ed. plus supplements) | 24 | 68.6 4 33-3 
A Basic Book Collection for High Schools (1942). | «7 | 48.5 8 66.7 
Booklist (current subscription). . . | to | sas 10 83.3 
Subscription books Bulletin (current subscription) | 2 | 3 4 33-3 
By Way of Introduction . 16 | 45.7 7 58.3 
Books for Home Reading 22 | 62.9 10 83.3 
Leisure Reading.................. ; wit fae 9 75.0 
Audio-Visual Handbook, by E. C. Dent (1940). 7 20.0 3 | 2.6 
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In regard to the third item listed 
above, it is believed that one factor con- 
tributing to selection of materials by 
teachers is the provision of suitable selec- 
tion aids. The chances for selection of 
materials which will contribute to an up- 
to-date collection are better when such 
aids are owned by the library and are 
readily available to teachers and librar- 
ians. (The term “owned” was particu- 
larly specified because, although aids 
may be available from other agencies, the 
same degree of availability cannot exist 
as when they are at hand for reference at 
all times.) 

Table 6 shows that suitable selection 
aids were owned by both the training- 





building a functional collection are better 
if the co-operative process is followed. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL-LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


If all the factors which are component 
parts of excellent library service and 
use—the collection of materials, the 
staff, financial support, etc.—were of the 
highest order, they might avail little if 
they were not implemented by an ef- 
ficient organization and administration 
of both school and library. It is therefore 
pertinent to examine certain selected 
policies and practices in the organization 
of the school and the library which may 
affect the efficiency of library service. 
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SCHOOL AND LIBRARY POLICIES AFFECTING 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

The degree to which school policies 
contribute to good library organization 
depends upon the provisions made for 
such contribution by the school adminis- 
tration. The principle is: The more favor- 
able these policies, the better the chances 
that good library service and use will 
result. 

1. The responsibility for formulating 
general library policies should rest with 
the librarian. Seventy-five per cent of the 
public-school librarians in this study had 
such responsibility, as against 57 per cent 
of the training-school librarians. 

2. The school principal should approve 
library policies formulated by the librar- 
ian. In regard to this policy, it was found 
that library policies were subject to ap- 
proval by the principal in 83 per cent of 
the public schools as against 69 per cent 
of the training schools. 

3. The librarian should assume the re- 
sponsibility for planning library develop- 
ment. One important part of this plan- 
ning concerns the way funds are ex- 
pended for library improvement. The li- 
brarian should be the person most able to 
determine where the greatest needs exist 
and to direct the spending of available 
funds to the greatest advantage. The 
data reveal that less than 50 per cent 
of the training-school librarians had 
the responsibility for determining how 
library funds should be spent, while 
slightly more than 83 per cent of the 
public-school librarians had this respon- 
sibility. 

4. Students must be given the oppor- 
tunity to use the library. In this respect 
the difference between the two types of 
schools was not marked. Perhaps it is 
worth noting that all the students had 
time in which they might have used the 
library daily in 12 per cent more of the 
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training schools than of the public 
schools. 

5. Obviously, more effective use is 
made of the library if students visit it 
under favorable conditions. If the library 
is overcrowded during some periods and 
little used during others, the service must 
necessarily be unevenly distributed. Li- 
brary attendance of marked unevenness 
is often the result of the arrangement of 
the class schedule in the school, and plan- 
ning on the part of the librarian and the 
school administration is necessary to cor- 
rect it. Seventy-four per cent of the train- 
ing-school libraries were affected by such 
undesirable conditions, as compared with 
58 per cent of the public-school libraries. 

6. Advantages have been claimed for 
the librarian who has the opportunity to 
visit the classes in the school. This prac- 
tice can make possible excellent contacts 
with both students and teachers, and 
through these contacts the librarian may 
be able to plan more effective service. It 
was possible for the librarian to visit 
classes in 58 per cent of the public schools 
and in 46 per cent of the training schools. 

7. Since the librarian is responsible for 
the provision of materials for school 
needs, it is desirable that he be familiar 
with the school curriculum and with any 
developments which affect its content. 
One means by which the librarian can 
obtain this information is through mem- 
bership on any school committee devoted 
to curriculum planning. The librarian 
was a member of such a committee in 57 
per cent of the public schools as com- 
pared with so per cent of the training 
schools. 

8. Library policies and problems often 
concern the teacher as well as the librar- 
ian. It therefore is desirable that oppor- 
tunity be provided for an exchange of 
views and for co-operative planning with 
regard to these matters. The extent to 
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which library policies and problems were 
discussed constructively in faculty meet- 
ings was not appreciably different in the 
two types of schools. 


ORGANIZATION PRACTICES AFFECTING 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


No matter how adequate the collec- 
tion may be, its effective use will be re- 
tarded if it is not organized in such a way 
as to make its contents readily accessible. 
The principle involved is: The greater 
the extent to which school-library or- 
ganization facilitates service and use, 
the better the chance that superior li- 
brary service and use will result. 

Organization of materials —Efficient 
organization of school libraries presup- 
poses a system of classification and cata- 
loging which is an adequate guide to the 
contents of materials and their location. 
The Dewey system of classification was 
used in all the libraries. In 83 per cent 
of the training-school libraries all books 
in the circulating collection were cata- 
loged; this was true in 75 per cent of the 
public-school libraries. All libraries of 
both types maintained a card catalog, 
and the kinds of cards used were quite 
similar in the two types. All but one of 
the training-school libraries and all the 
public-school libraries maintained shelf 
lists. 

Selected practices contributing to good 
organization.—The service and use of 
the library may be facilitated by a num- 
ber of devices and practices employed by 
the librarian for this purpose. Those 
which are included in the following dis- 
cussion represent a somewhat varied as- 
sortment, but it is believed that each of 
them contributes to good school library 
organization. P 

1. When an inventory is taken in 
school libraries at least once a year, the 
chances are usually increased that the 








librarian will be more familiar with the 
condition of the collection and will be 
able to make needed improvements with 
the least delay. There was no appreciable 
difference in the extent to which inven. 
tories were taken once a year in the two 
types of schools; this procedure was fol- 
lowed in 89 per cent of the training- 
school libraries and in 92 per cent of the 
public-school libraries. 

2. The maintenance of order files, such 
as consideration files, books to be or- 
dered, and books on order, simplifies the 
process of acquisition. All the public. 
school librarians and 86 per cent of the 
training-school librarians employed these 
routine files for acquisition purposes. 

3. It is desirable that the librarian be 
free to order materials at any time during 
the school year, in order to keep the col- 
lection up to date and to acquire mate- 
rials needed for class work promptly and 
at the time when they are needed. Ap- 
proximately 69 per cent of the training- 
school librarians and 67 per cent of the 
public-school librarians could order ma- 
terials at any time. 

4. The time limit on the circulation of 
nonrestricted materials may affect the 
use of the collection. Students should be 
allowed adequate time for reading mate- 
rials which they borrow from the library. 
A loan period of two weeks should, under 
ordinary circumstances, provide ample 
opportumtyfor the reading of a book. 
All librarians reporting in this study in- 
dicated that books were circulated to 
students for at least a two-weck period, 
including renewal privileges. 

5. It is often necessary or desirable for 
a student to use several books during the 
same period of time. The practice of al- 
lowing students to borrcw three or more 
books at one time may increase the ex- 
tent to which the collection is used. This 
practice was followed in a large majority 
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of both types of schools—in slightly more 
than 75 per cent of the training-school 
libraries and in 83 per cent of the public- 
school libraries. In well over half of both 
types of libraries no limits were placed on 
the number of books borrowed at one 
time. 

6. A condition which may affect the 
extent of library use by students is the 
accessibility of the collection to students 
at all times. The hours during which the 
library is open is one measure of accessi- 
bility; by this measure, the library was 
more accessible to students in the public 
schools than it was to those in the train- 
ing schools. In all the public schools the 
library was open for student use during 
all regular class pericds, at least fifteen 
minutes before the first class hour, dur- 
ing lunch periods, and at least a half-hour 
after the close of the last class. In the 
training schools the library was open for 
student use during all regular class peri- 
ods and for at least fifteen minutes be- 
fore the first class hour in only 89 per 
cent of the schools; it was open during 
lunch periods in only 57 per cent; and it 
was open for at least a half-hour after the 
close of the last class in only 80 per cent. 

7. It is logical to assume that the li- 
brarian will be better able to assist stu- 
dents with both school and personal 
problems if he is acquainted with their 
activities and progress. It therefore 
seems desirable that librarians have 
available as much information concern- 
ing students as is possible. Answers to 
questions regarding five types of student 
records made it evident that they were 
not kept to any great extent in either 
type of library. Reading records of indi- 
viduals were kept in 20 per cent of the 

training-school libraries and in 50 per 
cent of the public-school libraries; cir- 
culation records of individual students 
were kept in 20 per cent of the training- 
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school libraries and in 25 per cent of the 
public-school libraries; reading-test rec- 
ords of students were kept in 11 per cent 
of the training-school libraries and in 8 
per cent of the public-school libraries; 
psychological-test records of students 
and anecdotal records were kept to no 
appreciable extent in either type of li- 
brary. 


POLICIES RELATING TO UNIQUE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


The ways in which the training-school 
library may serve in forwarding the par- 
ticular objectives of the training school, 
as a whole, have already been described; 
they include provision fog observation in 
the library, for participation, and for 
demonstrations, and services to the pro- 
gram of student teaching. The items in 
Table 7 indicate the extent to which cer- 
tain services which may contribute to 
these four functions of the library were 
provided. Only five of the eleven services 
listed were provided in over 80 per cent 
of the schools, and in only one instance 
was universal provision made. It is clear 
that the libraries of the training schools 
do not make extensive contributions to 
some of the peculiar functions of the in- 
stitutions of which they form a part. 

One of the practices which may con- 
tribute to improvement of library service 
and use is that of experimentation relat- 
ing to school-library problems. This 
function is, if conditions permit, desir- 
able in any school library, and for that 
reason data on this point were also ob- 
tained from the public-school librarians. 
The data revealed that research and ex- 
perimental studies of problems dealing 
with school-library organization, admin- 
istration, use, and the like were pursued 
by the public-school librarians to almost 
twice the extent shown for the training- 
school librarians. It would seem not only 
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that the public-school librarians were SIZE OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 
making a greater effort to improve li- 
brary service by. this means but also that 
this special function of the training- 
school library did not exist to any impor- 
tant degree in the co-operating training- 
school libraries, since only 17 per cent of 
the training-school librarians reported 
research or experimental activities. 


In considering staff size, the principle 
on which the discussion is based is: The 
more extensive the provisions for library 
staff, the better the chances that more 
service will result and that library use 
will be increased. 

The library-staff provisions in the co- 
operating schools varied greatly. This 


TABLE 7 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO TEACHERS IN TRAINING AND TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1942-43 


| Number of | 
Schools 

All library materials are available for use and examination by practice teachers and| 
for teachers in training when they are in the library 

Practice teachers are assigned to work in the library during some time of their training! 

Practice teachers bring groups of students to the library and work with them on) 
class problems B,. 

Practice teachers come to the library to make bibliographies of materials to be used 
in class work with children 

The librarian works with practice teachers in their work with children and in sug. 
gesting helpful materials 

The librarian has conferences with practice teachers to discuss materials and their 
uses. ; 

The librarian gives ‘lectures to classes or groups of practice teachers on the use of 
the library 

The librarian gives lectures to classes or “groups of teachers in — on the use of 
the library. a 

The librarian lectures to classes or groups of practice teachers on various materials 
and their uses... . 

The librarian lectures to classes or groups of teachers in training on various mate- 
rials and their uses ... .| 

The library is open to observation at all times during the school day for practice 
teachers, teachers in training, and others ; ped 


Provisions Made for Service 








THE LIBRARY STAFF variation was to be expected, since there 
were wide differences in the sizes of the 
schools. The data show that 67 per cent 
of the public schools were served by two 
full-time librarians and that an addition- 
al 17 per cent had two full-time librar- 
ians with additional help. In 42 per cent 
of the schools the ratio of students to 
librarians was less than five hundred to 


The staff is a major factor in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of any school pro- 
gram. The size of the staff and the quali- 
fications, status, professional activities, 
and local activities and services of staff 
members are all contributing factors to 
the effectiveness of the institution. This 
is true not only of the teaching staff but 


of the library staff as well, and it is the 
purpose of the ensuing discussion to con- 
sider the library staff in terms of these 
contributing factors. 


one. In the remaining schools, the ratio 
was more than five hundred to one; and 
in 42 per cent of the total schools the 
ratio was over one thousand to one. 
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Figures for the training schools show 
that 29 per cent were served by part- 
time librarians with or without some 
clerical assistance. The most frequent 
type of provision was that of one full- 
time librarian, which occurred in 46 per 
cent of the schools. Sixty per cent of the 
schools had one full-time librarian with 
or without clerical assistance or the help 
of another librarian; in these schools the 
ratio of students to librarians was in all 
cases less than five hundred to one, and 
in over half of them the ratio was less 
than three hundred to one. 

It has never been demonstrated how 
many students one librarian can work 
with effectively, how much one librarian 
can know about how many children, or 
even how much should be known about 
children in order to guide and help them 
intelligently. Quantitative standards for 
school-library personnel represent little 
more than guesses on the part of the au- 
thorities who make such recommenda- 
tions.* It seems logical to suppose, how- 
ever, that the smaller the ratio of stu- 
dents to librarian, the better the result- 
ing service should be; on this basis, the 
data regarding staff size indicate that 
conditions, in general, were better in the 
training-school libraries. Not only were 
smaller numbers of students served by 
the librarians in the training schools, on 
the whole, but the number of teachers 
with whom librarians might be expected 
to work was smaller in the training 
schools, on the whole. 

One way of judging staff adequacy, 
apart from the ratio of students to li- 
brarians, is by the personal opinion of the 


* The new A.L.A. standards, published since this 
study was made, suggest a part-time librarian for 
schools with fewer than two hundred pupils, one 
full-time librarian to serve up to five hundred 
pupils, and one for each additional five hundred; one 
clerical assistant to serve up to a thousand pupils 
and one for each additional thousand. 
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librarian concerned. A large majority of 
the training-school librarians—over 70 
per cent—considered their staffs inade- 
quate. Most of them considered one ad- 
ditional staff member necessary, and 
three considered two additional staff 
members necessary. 

Seventy-five per cent of the library 
staffs in the public schools were judged 
numerically inadequate by the librarians 
concerned. Four of the nine public-school 
librarians reporting inadequate staffs 
considered two additional staff members 
necessary, while five of them thought 
that one additional member would be 
sufficient. 

There was no relation between the 
ratios of students to librarians and the 
estimates of the librarians as to what 
would constitute staff adequacy in their 
libraries in either type of school—a fact 
which suggests that library and school 
service objectives may be a more valid 
basis than enrolment for determining the 
size of the library staff. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF LIBRARY STAFF 
MEMBERS 


Training in librarianship, while it does 
not necessarily make a good school li- 
brarian, should equip him with certain 
techniques which facilitate the organiza- 
tion, administration, and use of the li- 
brary. A librarian who has had no formal 
training may be seriously handicapped 
by lack of familiarity with the work, and 
service to students and teachers may 
suffer. The principle involved is: The 
more trained librarians in schools, the 
greater the chances that good library 
service and use will result. 

More librarians in training schools 
held degrees or certificates in library 
science and additional degrees in other 
fields than did the librarians in the public 
schools. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
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training-school librarians held at least a 
Bachelor’s degree in library science, as 
against 30 per cent of the librarians in 
the public schools. Seven training-school 
librarians, or 18 per cent, held Master’s 
degrees either in subject fields or in li- 
brary science in addition to the basic 
degree or certificate in library science. 
Only one of the public-school librarians 
had a similar degree. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the training-school librarians 
held no degrees in library science, while 
70 per cent of the public-school librarians 
held no library degrees. Fifty-five per 
cent of the public-school librarians held 
no degree beyond an initial Bachelor’s 
degree, and ro per cent held no degrees 
of any kind. 

The possession of degrees in library 
Science does not, however, represent the 
total picture. A number of librarians who 
held no library-science degrees reported 
considerable training in that field, which 
is the important factor. When all infor- 
mation regarding training is assembled, 
it is seen that 55 per cent of the training- 
school librarians and 52 pér cent of the 
* public-school librarians either had some 
library training or held library degrees, 
so that there is obviously no great dif- 
ference in this respect between the two 
groups. 

Three kinds of experience affect the 
contribution which a school librarian 
may make to the school program. Expe- 
rience in teaching on the secondary level 
is the first type. Through such experience 
may be gained a better understanding of 
classroom procedures, problems, and 
needs and deeper insight into the person- 
al and academic problems and needs of 
children on the secondary-school level. 
The principle is: The greater the number 
of secondary-school librarians with some 
teaching experience on the secondary 
level, the greater the possibility of intel- 


ligent and sympathetic service to teachers 
and students. It is readily evident from 
the data that a majority of the librarians 
in both types of schools had some teach- 
ing experience on the secondary-schoo] 
level. Over 68 per cent of the training- 
school librarians and 57 per cent of the 
public-school librarians had one or more 
years of this type of experience. 

The second type of pertinent experi- 
ence is as a secondary-school librarian, 
Although no specific period of service 
can be said to represent the point at 
which a school librarian is fully initiated 
into the work, three years or more was 
set arbitrarily for the purpose at hand. 
Seventy-one per cent of the training- 
school librarians and seventy-two per 
cent of the public-school librarians had 
three or more years of secondary-school 
library experience. 

The third type of experience pertains 
to the length of time that has been served 
in the school with which the librarian is 
currently associated. Obviously, a li- 
brarian who has been in the same school 
for several years has a better chance of 
planning a library program which can be 
co-ordinated closely with the total school 
program than does the new librarian. 
Nearly 66 per cent of the training-school 
librarians had served in the present 
school for three or more years, and over 
75 per cent of the public-school librarians 
had served for similar periods. 


STATUS OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 


It is important that the librarian enjoy 
equal status with the teachers in the 
school. The more librarians whose status 
on the school siaff is equal to that of the 
teachers, the better the chances that de- 
sirable working relations and co-opera- 
tion will exist in the use of library mate- 
rials and in provision of library service in 
the school. Approximately three-fourths 
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of the chief librarians in the training 
schools enjoyed faculty status equal to 
that of the class-subject teachers, as 
against two-thirds of the chief librarians 
in the public schools. 

If the training-school librarian is to 
function effectively in contributing to 
the peculiar functions of the training 
school, he should enjoy a rank on the 
college or university staff which will en- 
able him to meet his colleagues on a 
somewhat equal basis. It was found that 
little more than half of the chief librar- 
jans in the training schools reported a 
rank of instructor or higher in the insti- 
tution with which the training school 
was connected. 

One important way in which the train- 
ing-school librarian can contribute to the 
college program is by participating in the 
teaching of theory courses. Slightly over 
half of the chief librarians taught in some 
division of the college or university; of 
these, all taught either in the department 
of library science or in the department of 
education, and two taught in both of 
these departments. 

Although teaching in the college or 
university is justified by the contribution 
it makes to the preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers and school librarians, train- 
ing-school librarians should not teach 
regular class subjects on the secondary- 
or elementary-school level. Library serv- 
ice must necessarily suffer when the li- 
brarian is not in the library, and there is 
no compensating value, since the librar- 
ian cannot be expected to provide in- 
struction in subject areas as well as 
teachers trained especially in those areas. 
For the same reason, it is equally un- 
desirable for public-school librarians to 
teach regular class subjects. The figures 
indicate that librarians in both types of 
schools were free, for the most part, from 
classroom teaching responsibility, al- 
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though there was less teaching by the 
public-school librarians than by the 
training-school librarians. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES OF 
THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The efforts which the librarian makes 
toward co-operation in classroom and 
school activities and toward creating an 
interest in the library and its resources 
make for more effective library service. 

Close co-operation with class teachers 
in providing library materials for class 
work is an important means of promot- 
ing effective use of the library. Confer- 
ences with teachers at least once a month 
are desirable to keep the librarian in- 
formed about classroom needs. This 
means of promoting library service was 
not practiced extensively in either type 
of school. 

A second means of promoting library 
use is through book talks by the librar- 
ian. According to the reports received, 
less than half of the library staffs used 
this method of promoting library use. 

Other activities designed to promote 
library use and the extent to which they 
were practiced are presented in Table 8. 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The efficiency of staff members and 
the effectiveness of the school as a whole 
may be stimulated through the profes- 
sional interest and activities of staff 
members. Evidence of interest and ac- 
tivities may be gained through ascertain- 
ing the extent of membership in profes- 
sional organizations, appearance on pro- 
grams of professional association meet- 
ings, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, authorship, and academic study. 

Membership in professional organiza- 
tions closely related to the work of the 
school librarian indicates an interest in 
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TABLE 8 


ACTIVITIES OF LIBRARY STAFFS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE THE USE 
OF THE LIBRARY IN THE SCHOOLS, 1942- 43° 








ACTIVITIES 





Tramninc ScHoots | Pusuic Scuoots 


| | 
| Per Cent | Number | 


Number Per Cent 


Library displays (bulletin board, table displays, etc.) are made which 


relate to topics under class consideration 


88 


The library is responsible for providing displays in classrooms which 


relate to topics under class consideration 


Library displays are maintained in other parts of the school building 


(e.g., corridor bulletin boards, club rooms, cafeteria) 


Members of the wey staff appear on programs of student clubs or 


organizations... . 
Assembly programs are ‘sponsored by the library 





TABLE 9 


MEMBERSHIP OF CHIEF LIBRARIANS IN 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 1942-4 3 








PuBLic- 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


TRAINING- | 

SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS | 
PROFESSIONAL on 
| 


| 
Num-| Per 


ber | Cent 


| Num- Per 
ber | Cent 


| 
| 
| 





— Library Associa- 
n. 
National Education Asso-| 
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* One training-school librarian belonged to the Progressive 
Education Association in addition to the four listed, and one 
public-school librarian’ belonged to the Specia! Libraries Associa- 
tion in addition to the four listed. 


the work carried on by the organization 
to forward the profession and, since 
membership fees usually include sub- 
scriptions to special periodicals, insures a 
means of keeping informed regarding de- 
velopments in the field. Table 9 indicates 
the extent of membership in national and 
state associations for the chief librarians. 

It is difficult to evaluate the impor- 
tance of membership in the two types of 
association. It seems desirable that the 





librarians keep well informed on activi- 
ties within the state area; on the other 
hand, it seems equally desirable that 
they be acquainted with activities and 
developments on a larger scale because of 
the influence they may have on improve- 
ment of local conditions. The librarians 
in both types of schools maintained 
membership to a greater extent in state 
associations than they did in associations 
of national scope; the disparity probably 
represents the difference between the ex- 
tent of voluntary membership and of 
that upon which some pressure is brought 
to bear. 

Appearance on the programs of pro- 
fessional association meetings not only 
implies an active interest in the work of 
the association but suggests a recognition 
from the association of the contribution 
which the participant has to offer. The 
extent of participation in professional 
meetings was not greatly different as be- 
tween the two types of librarians. 

Attendance of librarians at profes- 
sional meetings is also a means of stimu- 
lating interest in and of keeping informed 
about developments in school-library 
work and in related fields. Attendance in- 
dicates a professional attitude not only 
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on the part of the librarian but on the 
part of the school authorities who en- 
courage attendance by making it pos- 
sible. The public-school librarians at- 
tended association meetings more often 
than did the training-school librarians; 
over 90 per cent of the former had at- 
tended state meetings within the last 
four years, as compared with 75 per cent 
of the latter, and national meetings were 
attended by 42 per cent and 32 per cent, 
respectively. 

Personal authorship implies not only 
an active interest in the field of work but 
also the ability to make a contribution. 
A decidedly greater percentage of the 
public-school chief librarians had con- 
tributed to periodicals than had those in 
the training schools. Fifty per cent of the 
public-school librarians were represented, 
and only 26 per cent of the training- 
school librarians. It was noteworthy, 
however, that (1) the training-school li- 
brarians contributed to nearly twice as 
many periodicals as did the public- 
school librarians, and (2) the majority of 
periodicals to which the training-school 
librarians contributed were education 
periodicals of national circulation. 

Other writings of the chief librarians 
included the following: (1) five separate 
chapters in books, two of which were 
written by training-school librarians and 
three by public-school librarians; (2) six 
separate published pamphlets, four of 
which were written by training-school 
librarians and two by public-school li- 
brarians; (3) two separate books, both of 
which were written by training-school li- 
brarians. These thirteen publications were 
written by five training-school librarians 
and two public-school librarians. 

Recent academic study on the part of 
librarians indicates either an interest in 
further information which will better fit 
then for pursuit of their professional in- 





terests or a better preparation through 
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recent study (whatever the stimulus). 
Forty-two per cent of the public-school 
librarians and 57 per cent of the training- 
school librarians had taken no courses 
within the past five years or reported 
none. 


STUDENT TRAINING IN BOOK 
AND LIBRARY USE 


One factor that influences the use of 
the library is the extent to which stu- 
dents are trained in the use of books and 
libraries. The student who is familiar 
with the use of libraries and books is 
likely to use materials with greater ease 
and to use a wider variety of materials. 
In addition, when students are capable of 
using the library and books independ- 
ently, the librarians may have more time 
to devote to other services. Therefore, 
the greater the extent to which training 
in the use of the library and books is pro- 
vided for students, the better the chances 


- that more intelligent, and more extensive 


library and book use will result. 
Training for students in the use of li- 
braries and books is usually given in 
three ways: (1) informally and _inci- 
dentally as the need for certain informa- 
tion is observed while students are in the 
library, (2) through a series of consecu- 
tively planned lessons presented to a se- 
lected group of students either in the 
library or in the classroom, and (3) 
through a series of lessons integrated 
with subject instruction in such a way 
that they teach the use of certain library 
tools or books at the time such skill is 
required for class work. The second 
method is, in general, considered the 
least desirable. The first method will not 
be discussed here since it is employed 
informally and continuously and the 
extent to which it is practiced cannot be 
measured precisely. 
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In order to determine the extent and 
nature of instruction in book and library 
use, the co-operating librarians were 
asked to indicate the type of instruction 
given and other particulars concerning 
it. Table 1o presents the information 
given in regard to the method of present- 
ing a series of consecutively planned les- 
sons, and Table 11 records the extent of 
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makes it apparent that the training 
schools lagged behind the public schools 
in presenting formal instruction in the 
use of books and libraries. Fifteen traip- 
ing schools reported no instruction: jp 
four only the consecutively planned les. 
sons were given; in nine only the inte- 
grated type of lesson was given; in seven 
both types were given. Only one public 


school reported neither type of instruc- 


the integrated type of instruction. 
tion; six schools gave only the consecu- 


An examination of Tables 10 and 11 


TABLE 10 


PRACTICES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES GIVEN IN A 
SERIES OF CONSECUTIVELY PLANNED LESSONS IN THE SCHOOLS, 1942-43 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS PuBLic ScHoots 


PRACTICES i 
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| | 
Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Number 





Instruction in book and library use is given in a series of consecutive- 
ly planned lessons. ... oe key 83.3 
Lessons are taught by teachers. 
Lessons are taught by librarians. . 
Lessons are taught by both teachers and librarians 
Instruction is required for all students at some grade level 
A testing program is employed to determine results of instruction 
Practical problems in book and library use are worked out by stu.) 
dents in connection with these lessons 
Practical applications of principles taught are required for prepara 
tion of assignments in subject fields. Selena eke 





* This and the following percentages in this column are based upon 11 as 100 per cent 
t This and the following percentages in this column are based upon ro as 100 per cent. 


TABLE 11 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN THE SCHOOLS REGARDING THE INTEGRATED TYPE 
OF INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 1942-43 








TRAINING SCHOOLS Pusiic ScHOOLS 





PROCEDURES 


‘ | . ‘ 
Number | Per Cent Per Cent 


Number | 


Instruction in the use of books and libraries is planned with teachers 

as needs for certain uses arise in classes ‘hepess 45. 
Lessons are taught by teachers beeecacpar nk aati 6. 
Lessons are taught by librarians preat wey rer 43. 
Lessons are taught by both teachers and librarians .... 43 
Some means are employed to insure instruction to all students . .. 37- 
Comprehensive tests are given to determine results of instruction. .| 37 
Practical applications of principles taught are required for prepare-| 

tion of assignments in subject fields 87. 
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* This and the following percentages in this column are based upon 16 as 100 per cent 
t This and the following percentages in this column are based upon 5 as 100 per cent. 
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tively planned type, one only the inte- 
grated type, and four both types. 

Other procedures followed in the two 
types of schools with regard to the teach- 
ing of each type of lesson are described 
in Tables 10 and 11. In reference to the 
second, third, and fourth items in each 
table no final evaluation can be made, 
since. the advantage would depend en- 
tirely upon the skill of those teaching the 
lessons. It seems likely, however, that, if 
the instruction is at all comprehensive, 
some parts of it might better be taught 
by teachers and others by the librarian. 
The figures for the fourth item in each 
table make it evident that librarians and 
teachers share the teaching of the lessons 
toa much greater extent in the public 
schools than in the training schools. 
There is little doubt concerning the de- 
sirability of the remaining items in both 
tables. In each instance these procedures 
are practiced to a greater extent in the 
public schools. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


Library use by students and teachers is 
facilitated if the library is conveniently 
located with respect to classrooms and 
study halls. Library space should be such 
that it can accommodate all who wish to 
use its resources if use is to be properly 
encouraged. Such expanded room facili- 
ties as library conference rooms, library 
classrooms, audiovisual rooms, and 
browsing-rooms which connect with the 
library make possible more different 
kinds of activity and more varied use of 
materiais. 

If the library is to keep pace with edu- 
cational trends which lay stress upon 
diversified pupil activity, such provisions 
become increasingly necessary. While 
such facilities are not indispensable, their 
provision may fill a real need in the proc- 
ess of enriching the school curriculum. 
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The principle, then, upon which the data 
concerning the physical plant are pre- 
sented is: The greater the extent to 
which the physical location and facilities 
of the library make possible more service 
and use, the better the chances that 
superior library service and use will be 
realized. 

Library location.—All the training- 
school libraries but one were located in 
the same building in which secondary- 
school classes met regularly, and all the 
public-school libraries reporting on this 
point were so located, so that conditions 
in this respect were generally favorable 
in beth types of schools. 

There is general agreement that the 
library should be located above the first 
floor in order to avoid disturbances and 
to be more cehtrally located with respect 
to classrooms. In a three-story building 
the library is more centrally located if it 
is on the second floor, although it is pos- 
sible that local conditions may make 
another location more desirable. Eighty 
per cent of the training-school libraries in 
separate buildings used only by the 
training school were located above the 
first floor. On the whole, the floor lo- 
cation of the training-school libraries 
seemed to be satisfactory. The data for 
the public schools in this respect were so 
incomplete that no generalization could 
be made. 

With respect to the location of the li- 
brary in relation to disturbing factors, 
such as the music department, gym- 
nasium, auditorium, or chemistry de- 
partment, a decided majority of both 
types of libraries were favorably located. 

Type of library.—It is not the purpose 
here to become involved in the library 
versus library-study-hall controversy. It 
has not yet been demonstrated what type 
of library is most desirable for what kind 
or size of school, and no advantage is 
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claimed for either type in the present 
study. Since more advantages are claimed 
by writers on the subject for the library- 
study-hall arrangement in small schools, 
it may be worth noting that the per- 
centage having this combination was 
much greater in the training schools than 
in the public schools. 

Size of library.—Various authorities 
have suggested ro to 15 per cent of the 
total enrolment as the number the school 
library should accommodate if it is not a 
library study hall; in the latter case 25 
per cent of the enrolment has been sug- 
gested. It would seem that these figures, 
if at all valid, should be considered the 
minimum in both types of libraries, since 
the tendency has been to revise them up- 
ward within recent years.’ Using these 
estimates as the basis, it is evident from 
Table 12 (col. 5) that only four of 
the training-school libraries listed seated 
a percentage of the enrolment smaller 
than that recommended for the type of 
library (indicated in col. 6). This, how- 
ever, is not the total picture. Stand- 
ards and recommendations state also 
that the seating capacity should allow 
twenty-five square feet per person. On 
the basis of this standard, the figures in 
column 3 indicate the number of persons 
the library should seat according to the 
reported dimensions of the libraries. 
If the figures in columns 3 and 4 are 
compared, it is evident that the seating 
capacity was up to standard in only 
fifteen, or 43 per cent, of the training- 
school libraries. 

The same data for the public schools 
reveal that seven of the eleven schools 
reporting, or 64 per cent, seated fewer 

9 The A.L.A. standards suggest a minimum seat- 
ing capacity of 15 per cent of enrolment for smaller 
schools (five hundred or less) and 10 per cent for 
schools with an enrolment of one thousand or more, 


these figures being doubled when the library is used 
as a study hall also. 
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than the recommendations require, as 
compared with 16 per cent of the training 
schools. When the second factor of cal- 
culated seating capacity is considered, 
the figures in columns 3 and 4 indicate 
that six of the libraries reporting, or 55 
per cent, seated more students than they 
should on the basis of twenty-five square 
feet per person. 

The figures make it evident that only 
two, or 18 per cent, of the public-school 
libraries for which the data were com- 
plete accommodated an adequate nu 
ber of students on the basis of recon. 
mended standards, in addition to provid- 
ing twenty-five square feet per student 
seated. Fifteen training schools, 65 per 
cent of those furnishing data on this 
point, met both requirements. It should 
be noted, however, that all but one of the 
public-school libraries as against only 
two-thirds of the training-school libraries 
reported on these items. 

The training-school library needs larger 
accommodations than would ordinarily 
be adequate, since provision should be 
made for groups of observers or practice 
teachers. From columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 in 
Table 12, it is evident that, in a majority 
of the schools reporting, some additional 
persons could be accommodated. 

Additional room facilities—It was 
mentioned in the beginning of this sec- 
tion that such additional room facilities 
as library classrooms, conference rooms, 
audiovisual rooms, browsing-rooms, and 
workrooms can make a valuable contri- 
bution to the service and use of the li- 
brary. The extent to which these facili- 
ties were provided in the co-operating 
schools presented a somewhat discourag- 
ing picture. Few libraries of either type 
were provided with library classrooms, 
but they were provided to a greater ex- 
tent in the public schools than in the 
training schools. Conference rooms were 
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Ire, as rovided twice as frequently in the train- were provided with audiovisual rooms or 
raining ing-school libraries as they were in those _ browsing-rooms. Library workrooms were 
of cal. of the public schools, although they were _ provided to a greater extent in the public 
dered, provided in only one-third of the training schools than in the training schools, and 
dicate schools. None of the co-operating schools they were more frequently connected 
, or 55 
n they TABLE 12 
square DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARIES REGARDING SIZE AND SEATING CAPACITY 
IN RELATION TO TYPE OF LIBRARY, 1942-43 
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* Numbers in this column are code numbers for only those libraries which provided the necessary data. 
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with the main library reading-room in 
the public schools. 

Librarians were asked to state whether 
they considered their present facilities 
adequate; a large majority in both types 
of libraries considered them inadequate. 


LIBRARY FINANCES 


The financial support of the school 
library is the last of the six major factors 
which were selected as contributing to 
superior library service and use. Given 
excellent selection processes, a capable 


available for any given time be known in 
advance. If a definite appropriation js 
made for the school library before or near 
the beginning of each school year, the 
librarian can measure the needs against 
the amount and plan library improve. 
ment accordingly. Item 1 in Table 13 
indicates that more public-school librar- 
ies enjoyed this advantage than did |j- 
braries in the training schools. 

Since the specified amounts of avail- 
able funds, for the libraries which re- 
ported this item, were so varied, the 


TABLE 13 


CONDITIONS RELATING TO FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR LIBRARY PURPOSES 
IN THE SCHOOLS, 1942-43 








ConDITIONS | 


NUMBER OF TRAINING- 
Scoot Lrpraries 


NUMBER OF PusLic- 
ScHOOL LIBRARIES 





| 
| Yes | Per Cent; No | Per Cent | Yes | Per Cent | No 





A regular and definite appropriation for li- 
brary purposes is made before or near the 
beginning of each school year 

The library has been hampered in pur- 
chases of books and supplementary ma- 
terials by lack of funds during the year 
1942-43. . SAAR RE 

Funds are available for aesthetic improve- 
ment of the library ph 
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staff, good organization, an effective sys- 
tem of instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, and a desirable physical library, 
the main purpose of all these still remains 
service and use of library books and ma- 
terials. Since the extent to which mate- 
rials are available depends upon the 
amount of financial resources provided 
for library use, the principle involved 
here is: The greater the amount of funds 
provided for library purposes and the 
more favorable the conditions of provi- 
sion, the better the chances that library 
service and use will be improved. 

In planning for any regular activity 
which involves financial expenditures, it 
is particularly desirable that the amount 


data for each school are presented sepa- 
rately, along with other related facts, in 
Table 14. Since eleven training-school 
libraries and five public-school libraries 
or 31 per cent and 41 per cent, respective- 
ly, did not furnish enough information to 
be included in this table, the data are 
necessarily incomplete, even though they 
represent a majority of the libraries in 
each case. 

Table 14 contains. some interesting 
facts in regard to the financial resources 
available in the two types of libraries 
reporting. For example, the figures in 
column 3, which state the amounts of 
the total library appropriations for the 
school year 1942-43, show that the range 
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in the training schools was from $150 for 
a school of 450 students, or $0.33 per 
student, to $1,210 for a school of 224 stu- 
dents, or $5.40 per student. The range in 
the public schools was from $0.20 per 
student to $1.29 per student. 

The items with which this section is 
most concerned, however, are those for 
which figures are presented in columns 7 
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and 8. Appropriations have been known 
to be made but not spent. Columns 7 and 
8 show the amounts actually spent as of 
April 1, 1943, for books and supplemen- 
tary materials and the amounts spent per 
student enrolled. The range of amount 
spent per student in the training schools 
for this purpose was from $0.09 to $4.68; 
in the public schools the range was from 


TABLE 14 


SELECTED DATA REGARDING LIBRARY FINANCES IN THE LIBRARIES, 1942-43 
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$0.20 to $1.21. For comparative pur- 
poses, these figures are regrouped in 
Table 15 according to the type of library 
and the amounts spent per student en- 
rolled. Forty-two per cent of the public- 
school libraries, or all that reported the 
necessary data, spent less than $1.25 per 


TABLE 15 


EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS IN THE LIBRARIES BY AMOUNT 
PER STUDENT ENROLLED, 1942-43 


PuBLIC- 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


TRAINING- 
ScHOOL | 


LiBRARIES 
AMOUNT SPENT PER 


STUDENT 





Num- | Per 
ber | Cent 








2 
2 
5 
2 
2 


-§I-2. 
- 76-3. 


.OI-3. 
3.26-3. 

.51-3.75 

. 76-4. 

.OI-4. 

. 26-4. 

-$8-4.7§-.---.- 
Data incomplete. 


$o 
° 
° 
° 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2.26-2.5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 





student for books and supplementary 
materials, while this was true for only 17 
per cent of the training-school libraries. 
The remaining 37 per cent of the train- 
ing-school libraries reporting on this 
point spent more than $1.50 per student. 
The data in both Table 14 and Table 15 
indicate that the training-school libraries 
listed spent more on a per student basis 
than did the public-school libraries.'® 


10 The A.L.A. standards recommend a book budg- 
et of $1.50 per pupil. 
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As may be seen in column 9 in Table 
14, few libraries of either type reported 
any amount spent for library equipment 
during 1942-43. It is not known whether 
this was due to the difficulty of procuring 
equipment because of the war or to lack 
of funds. It is evident, however, that the 
percentage of training-school libraries 
spending funds for equipment was larger 
than the percentage of public-school |j. 
braries. Item 3 in Table 13 indicates that 
funds for these purposes were available 
to a greater extent in the public-school 
libraries than in the training-school |j- 
braries. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The preceding sections of this résumé 
have presented the facts pertaining to 
the extent to which the conditions and 
practices selected as contributing to su- 
perior library service and use existed in 
the co-operating schools, and the two 
types of schools have been compared 
with respect to these conditions and prac- 
tices. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions presented in this final section are 
concerned with the initial purpose of the 
study—to investigate whether library 
conditions and practices in training 
schools represent superior school-library 
procedure—and with its two subsidiary 
objectives: to determine the extent to 
which training-school libraries are con- 
tributing to the unique functions of the 
training schools as teacher-training agen- 
cies, and to appraise the extent to which 
school librarianship may expect innova- 
tions in practice and development in the 
field to emanate from the training-school 
libraries. 

It should be stressed that there are 
limitations inherent in any comparison of 
organizations as complicated as school 
libraries. There are factors affecting indi- 
vidual situations for which the data do 
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TABLE 16 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING SUPERIOR CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES IN THE LIBRARIES, oper" 43 


:. | 


TRAINING-SCHOOL LIBRARIES Pusiic-ScHooL LIBRARIES 





Collection of Library Materials and Related Selection Processes 





1. The teachers in the training schools selected ma- | 1. The public-school librarians were more active in 
terials for their subject fields to a greater extent | encouraging teachers to select materials in their 
than did those in the public schools. | subject fields. 





Organization of School and Library Service 





| 
1, The extent to which all books in the circulating The maintenance of order files was evident to a 
collections were cataloged was greater in the | " greater ‘extent in the public-school libraries. 
training-school libraries. | 2. Distribution of library attendance was better in a 
larger proportion of the public schools. 
| 3. The library was more accessible to students in a 
| greater proportion of the public schools. 
4. A larger proportion of the public-school librarians 
kept individual student records of reading and 
| book circulation. 
5. Research and experimentation were pursued by a 
greater proportion of the public-school librarians. 
6. Policies of the library contributing to good organi- 
zation existed to a greater extent in the public 
schools. 
7. School policies contributing to good library organi- 


| 
| zation were in evidence to a greater extent in the 
| public schools. 


Staff 





. The training-school libraries, in general, were 
better staffed on the basis of ratio of students to | 1. A greater proportion of the public-school librarians 
librarian. had served as librarians in their schools for three 

. The training-school chief librarians were slightly | or more years. 
more experienced in teaching on the secondary- | 2. Asmaller proportion of the public-school librarians 
school level. assumed teaching responsibility in their schools. 

. The chief librarians in the training schools en . In general, the public-school librarians were more 
joyed equal faculty status with teachers to a * active in employing more different devices to stim- 
greater extent than did the public-school librari. ulate library use than were the training-school li- 
ans. | brarians. 

. The public-school librarians maintained member- 
ship in their state professional associations to a 
greater extent than did the training-school li- 
brarians. 

5. The public-school librarians attended professional 
meetings to a greater extent. 

. The public-school librarians have written in their 
fields to a greater extent than have the training- 
school librarians. 

7. A greater proportion of the public-school librari- 

ans have studied within the last five years. 
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TABLE 16—Continued 








TRAINING-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Pusuic-ScHOoL LIBRARIES 





Student Training in Library and Book Use 





. Provision for instruction in library and book use 
was evident to a much greater extent in the public 
schools than in the training schools, and procedures 
designed to insure and check on the effectiveness of 
instruction were followed to a greater extent in the 
public schools. 





The Physica! Plant 





. The training-school libraries proxided adequate 
accommodations for their students to a greater | 
extent than did the public-school libraries on the 
basis of recommended standards. 

. Library conference rooms were provided to a | 
greater extent in the training schools, though | 
little provision was made in either case. 


1. Library classrooms were provided to a greater ex. 


tent in the public schools, though little provision 
was made in any case. 

. Library workrooms were provided to a much 
greater extent in the public schools. 





Library Finances 





. In general, the training-school libraries reporting 
spent proportionately more for books and supple- 
mentary materials than did the public-school li- | 
braries reporting, and a larger proportion of the 
training-school libraries made expenditures for 
equipment. 


I. 


Definite appropriations for library purposes were 
made before or near the beginning of each school 
year to a greater extent in the public schools. 

. Funds were available for the aesthetic improve- 
ment of the library to a greater extent in the pub- 
lic-school libraries. 





not account. Such known variables as the 
size of enrolment, the type of scheol, and 
the numerical difference in the samples of 
the schools imply further limitations 
which must be recognized in the inter- 
pretation. Again, the mere existence of 
favorable conditions or practices as 
shown in the data does not insure satis- 
factory performance within the libraries, 
and, conversely, the absence of favorable 
conditions or practices does not imply 
that library service and use are neces- 
sarily inferior. 

This study has been primarily con- 
cerned with examining selected factors 
which were believed to contribute to su- 
perior library service and use. It remains 
for further investigations to establish 
precise relationships between such fac- 


tors and the resulting library service and 
use. Further, the present study does not 
reveal the relationships between the fac- 
tors themselves. It seems likely that high 
positive relationships would exist be- 
tween certain aspects of staff qualifica- 
tions and selection processes, for in- 
stance, or between financial support and 
the collection of materials and the physi- 
cal plant; but further studies would be 
needed to establish these relationships. 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES 


With the foregoing limitations of this 
study in mind, the conclusions relating 
to the conditions and practices in the co- 
operating schools are presented in Table 
16. 

Only the respects in which one type of 





libr 
othe 
resp 
iste 
the 









library was noticeably superior to the 
other are included in Table 16. In other 





































respects, the conditions or practices ex- 
a isted to approximately equal extents in 
the two types of schools. On the basis of 
ae the conclusions indicated in Table 16, it 
0k use is evident that the assumption that 
_ training-school libraries should be dem- 
-nessoi f onstrating conditions and practices su- 
tin the perior to those in other school libraries 
has not been substantiated. In a majority 
"si of instances the training-school library 
man conditions and practices were either only 
— approximately equal to those in the 
Vision public-school libraries or did not exist 
much to as great an extent. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE LIBRARY TO 
THE UNIQUE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
_ TRAINING SCHOOL 
In connection with the contribution of 
es the training-school library to the unique 
chool functions of the training school, the fol- 
i lowing conclusions are reached: 
pub. 1. In general, the training-school li- 
braries provided for observation by 
ci teachers in training and others, and in 
und all cases materials were available for ex- 
not amination by observers. 
ac- 2. Little provision was made for li-. 
igh brary participation by practice teachers. 
be- 3. Little opportunity for demonstra- 
ca- tions to practice teachers or teachers in 
in- training was in evidence. 
nd 4. The training-school libraries, in gen- 
si- eral, served practice teachers in the fol- 
be lowing ways: (a) by making provision for 
S. them to bring groups of students to the 
library for work on class problems, (5) by 
making library resources available to 
is them, and (c) by assisting practice 
g teachers in working with children. 
.- 5. No extensive contribution to theory 
le courses was in evidence, since only ap- 





proximately half of the training-school 
librarians taught any courses in the col- 
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lege or university and since lectures to 
groups of practice teachers or teachers in 
training were given by few librarians. 

6. Little research or experimentation 
has been done by training-school librar- 
ians. 

7. Since a great majority of the librar- 
ians considered their staff inadequate to 
render all desirable service to their stu- 
dents and teachers; since there was little 
evidence of experimentation or research; 
since 45 per cent of the librarians were 
untrained or reported no library train- 
ing; and since the better conditions and 
practices in many cases were not in evi- 
dence to a great extent, it seems unlikely 
that many of these school libraries were 
prepared to make a significant contribu- 
tion as service agencies. 

8. For reasons listed in Item 7, and 
since many training-school librarians did 
not maintain membership or participate 
in professional organizations; since there 
was a noticeable lack of participation in 
the college or university program; and 
since few librarians wrote in their fields, 
it seems likely that most of the libraries 
would be hampered in assuming a role of 
leadership in their service areas or in the 
profession at large. 

9. The small extent to which training- 
school librarians gave lectures or taught 
classes in the sponsoring institutions and 
the small percentage who appeared on 
programs of professional organizations 
indicate that in these respects the group, 
as a whole, had little chance to stimulate 
in-service personnel through these means. 


INNOVATIONS TO BE EXPECTED FROM 
TRAINING-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The characteristics of the training- 
school librarians as listed in Items 7 and 
8 of the preceding section indicate that 
the expectation that innovations in prac- 








~ 
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tice and development in the field will 
emanate from the group of training- 
school libraries is small at present. 


~ 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Since a large majority of librarians 
in both types of schools considered the 
library staff inadequate to provide needed 
service, more attention should be di- 
rected toward staff provisions for school 
librarians. 

2. Since more than 40 per cent of the 
staff members in both types of libraries 
had no library training or reported none, 
it is recommended that vacancies be 
filled with trained personnel. 

3. In the interest of improving library 
service, training-school authorities should 
make provisions for retaining their li- 
brarians over longer periods of time. 

4. In the interest of promoting more 
effective work with college or university 
groups of both students and faculty, 
more training-school librarians should 
qualify for and receive an academic rank 
on the faculty of the sponsoring institu- 
tion. 

5. In the interest of promoting better 
co-ordination between theory and prac- 
tice in the training of teachers, more 
training-school librarians should be qual- 
ified for and participate in the teaching 
of theory courses, in the college or uni- 
versity, which are related to their work. 
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6. Training-school librarians should 
not teach classes in the training schools 
if the gréatest contributiorf is to be made 
to library service in tlie schools and to 
the college or university program. 

7. If training-school librarians, in gen- 
eral, are to provide leadership, they 
should maintain membership in profes. 
sional associations, attend association 
meetings, write in their fields, and dem- 
onstrate superior library conditions and 
practices in their schools to a greater 
extent than the evidence indicates. 

8. Training-school librarians must pur- 
sue productive research and experitien- 
tation to a greater extent if they are to 
contribute to the development of the 
profession. 

g. Training-school librarians and ad- 
ministrators, in many cases, should re- 
examine the library program in terms of 
the school’s objectives, functions, and 
obligations in relation to the program of 
the sponsoring institution and the field of 
school librarianship and make improve- 
ments accordingly. 

to. Since a large majority of both 
types of librarians in both types of 
schools considered the library room facil- 
ities inadequate for all desirable use by 
students and faculty, more attention by 
school authorities should be directed to- 
ward planning and providing better 
facilities. 








A PROPOSED INTERLIBRARY LOAN SYSTEM 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 






















they E world of scholarship owes many 
roles. debts to the great French: hu- 
re manist Nicolas Claude Fabri de 
dem. Peiresc (1580-1637).* Not the least of his 
‘ and claims to our recognition is his effort to 
—_ establish a kind of interlibrary loan sys- 
tem between the Royal Library in Paris 

7 and the Vatican and Barberini libraries 
sp in Rome. In a period when interchanges 
of this sort were extremely difficult and 

oe entirely unorganized, he frequently acted 
as an intermediary in such activities. 

oe He maintained a vast correspondence 
il throughout Europe and. through his 
anid many contacts successfully acquired 
a manuscript materials for many of the 
lof enterprises undertaken during his life- 
ee time—such as the great compilations of 
French historical sources published by 

oth André Duchesne,? the earliest Coptic 
af studies undertaken in Europe,’ the im- 
cil- _ *Peiresc, one of the most scholarly amateurs of 
his time, was not only an astronomer of some ac- 

by complishments but the promoter of research in 
by nearly all the disciplines of the day. He has left an 
to- immense amount of correspondence as well as a 
large and important collection of notes, mostly pre- 

ler served in the Bibliothéque Inguimbertine of Carpen- 





tras and the Bibliothéque Nationale. A conseiller au 
Parlement at Aix-en-Provence, he was the friend and 
patron of the scholars of the seventeenth century. 
Among his friends were Guillaume du Vair, Mal- 
herbe, Pierre and Jacques Dupuy, Nicolas Rigault, 
Grotius, André Duchesne, and a host of others. See 
Pierre Gassendi, Viri illustris Nicolai -Claudij 
Fabricij de Peiresc ....vita (The Hague, 1655), and 
Pierre Humbert, Un Amateur: Peiresc (Paris, 
[1933}). 

*Historiae Normannorum scriplores antiqui 
(Paris, 1619), and Historiae Francorum scriptores 
coetanei (Paris, 1636-49). See Gassendi, op. cit., 
p. 102, 

3 Francis W. Gravit, “Peiresc et les études coptes 
au XVIT° siécle,” Bulletin de la Société d’ Archéologie 
copte, IV (1938), 1-22. 
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portant Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus,‘and many 
others. His aid was frequently asked in 
obtaining materials, and his introduc- 
tions abroad were often sought. Because 
of this position in the learned world, a 
unique opportunity was presented to 
him to arrange for an exchange of origi- 
nal materials instead of the copies with 
which his friends so often had to content 
themselves. 

In 1630 Jean-Jacques Bouchard (1606- 
41) had arrived at Aix-en-Provence on 
his way to Rome, whither he had con- 
sidered it prudent to go after a scandal- 
ous affair with a chambermaid.’ He was 
highly recommended by Nicolas Rigault, 
at that time garde, or active librarian, of 
the Royal Library in Paris, as “trés bien 
versé en la bonne littérature, scait les 
langues Grecque, Latine, Italienne, et 
que j’estime encore plus, il est de trés 
bonnes moeurs et de conversation trés 
agreable pour sa grande ingenuité et 
candeur.’”® He departed, consequently, 
with many recommendations to Car- 
dinals Barberini and Bentivoglio, Lucas 
Holstenius, one day destined to be Vati- 
can librarian, and others whom Peiresc 
knew,’ and was eventually taken into 
Barberini’s employ and became a new 

4See Theodor Biittner-Wobst (ed.), Excerpta de 
virtutibus et vitiis (Berlin, 1906), I, ix—xx. 

5 Alcide Bonneau (ed.), Les Confessions de Jean- 


Jacques Bouchard ... suivies de son voyage de Paris a 
Rome en 1630 (Paris, 1881), pp. 18-75. 

6 Bibliothéque Nationale, MS fr. 9544, fol. 19 
(28 octobre [?] 1630; Rigault a Peiresc). 

7 Philippe Tamizey de Larroque (ed.), Lettres de 
Peiresc (Paris, 1888-98), II, 260 (18 novembre 1630; 
a Dupuy). 
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source of contact for Peiresc in Italian 
libraries. 

Early in 1634 Barberini commissioned 
Bouchard to translate a series of Chris- 
tian chronicles containing the works of 
Georgius Syncellus and of Theophanes, 
and Bouchard wished to begin with these 
authors themselves, who were only par- 
tially known by excerpts in Scaliger’s 
Thesaurus temporum Eusebii Pamphili.* 
A manuscript of Georgius existed in the 
Barberini library. This Bouchard was to 
use, naturally, but Barberini desired also 
a collation with a manuscript in the 
Paris library which he believed to be 
more complete.’ In the beginning a mere 
copy was desired, but it soon became 
evident that the Paris text was very dif- 
ficult to read, that a competent copyist 
was hard to find, and that any copy 
made would have to be collated carefully 
with the original before it could be use- 
ful. The project dragged along all through 
1634, and by the end of that year it had 
become plain to Barberini and Bouchard 
that, if really serious work were to be 
accomplished, they must have in their 
hands the original of the Paris manu- 
script. Peiresc, therefore, who had acted 
as intermediary in all these transactions, 
was asked to negotiate this loan. At first 
his willingness to do so seems to have 
been motivated merely by friendship for 


8 (Leyden, 1606), II, Notae in Graca Eusebii, 
400-431, passim. Georgius Syncellus or Synkellos 
lived at the end of the eighth and the beginning of 
the ninth century. He has left a chronicle from 
Adam to Diocletian (a.p. 285). It is religious and 
dry but contains valuable excerpts from ancient 
authors, particularly Eusebius; hence Scaliger’s use 
of it in the cited work. Theophanes (758-817) con- 
tinued, at the author’s request, the preceding work 
as far as Emperor Michael I Rhangabe (a.p. 813). 
The continuation also supplies passages from lost 
sources, It was in turn continued by a number of 
unknown authors down to A.D. 961. 


9 Letires, III, 55-56 (14 mars 1634; 4 Dupuy). 
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the man he called his “cardinal-patron,” 
He suggested that the matter might be 
arranged, especially if something from 
the Vatican—perhaps a manuscript of 
Libanius which was much desired for the 
edition of that author then being pre. 
pared by his protégé Henri Valois‘ 
were offered in exchange. 


Jescriray 4 M* Rigault et 4 cez Mess" de 
Paris, pour tenter si l’original de Syncellus 
pourra sortir de la pour passer les monts, et 
pense que si l’on offre la revanche de quelque 
piece du Vatican au besoing, que la chose sera 
fort faisable ... En un besoing |’offre du volume 
des 1500 epistres de Libanius pour l’edition qui 
s’en prepare a Paris, seroit une sorte d’arres de 
bonne volonté ... Je pense que Mess™ du Puy 
seront bien aises aussy d’y trouver de quoy 
faire voir combien ils se tiennent redevables aux 
honnestetez de S. Em." 


With this letter, and more so with the 
succeeding ones, Peiresc seems suddenly 
to have glimpsed that here was a golden 
opportunity to establish a precedent 
which would regularize and make more 
efficient the work he had been doing all 
his life. Barberini was the Pope’s nephew 
and a great power at the Vatican, and he 
was very anxious to have the Georgius. 
He was therefore inclined to be liberal in 
the matter of loans if his wish were grati- 
fied. Peiresc saw at once the immense 
value to scholarship which would accrue 
from a reasonably free exchange of mate- 
rials between the two great libraries, 
based on a well-understood agreement, 
and one not entirely subject to personal 
whim. All his life he had condemned 
those who jealously guarded materials 


%° He probably had in mind the famous Vatican 
Greek 83, for which see Richard Foerster, Libanii 
opera (Leipzig, 1903-27), IX, 52-60. Valois never 
finished his work. 


™ Lettres, IV, 127 (31 décembre 1634; a Bou- 
chard). 















and “frustrated”’ the public of them.” It 











tron,” 
word seemed to him that Barberini’s influence 
' from could carry great weight not only in re- 
ipt of | moving the obstacles in Rome but in 
or the fj overcoming the jealousies in Paris, and 
z pre. fy he immediately began a campaign to 
ist convince the royal librarians. Barberini 
had promised all possible security for the 
manuscript and its return. He had also 
ss" de Jf promised that its source would be scru- 
go pulously indicated in the printed edition 





and that, in return, “aux occasions qui se 
presenteront, il fera envoyer 4 M' Ri- 
gault ou a tel aultre que besoing sera tels 
volumes originaulx du Vatican, que l’on 





lelque 
e sera 
lume 




























MN qui 
=e pourra desirer.”” Peiresc urged that such 
~~ ity should not be lost: “E 
quoy an opportunity should not be lost: “ En 
S aur quoy il semb!c qu’on ne doibve pas 
perdre l’occasion de les prendre au mot, 
pour ouvrir ce commerce qui peult 
the donner de si grands advantages aux 
nly bonnes lettres.’’*3 
den A week later he presented the project 
ent to F.*A. de Thou, then bibliothécaire," 
ore and to Rigault, to whom he wrote: 
all Il se presente mesmes une autre occasion qui 
ew m’obligeroit d’ailleurs de vous escripre laquelle 
he j’estime que vous serez bien aise d’embrasser en 
us. la conjoncture presente, pourl’interest que vous 
in avez ce me semble et toute la France de prendre 
ti au mot ces Mess™* de Rome qui-sont si jaloux de 
leurs libvres mss. Et pour faire voir au monde 
Se ce qu’on veut defferer a vostre foy, en eschange 
ue de ce que vous pouvez defferer 4 la leur, puis 
e- mesmes que c’est en faveur d’un gentilhomme 
S francois qui est tant aymé de vous et pour 
t rendre son labeur plus recommendable et plus 
: accomply, bien que I’edition s’en doibt faire a 
al Rome, puis que ce ne sera pas sans laisser au 
d 
s " Cf. for example his complaints against Charles 
Labbé, who had kept, and left unpublished, certain 
historical manuscripts of Peiresc (Bibliothéque 
" Méjanes d’Aix, MS 203, p. 366 [16 mai 1633; Peiresc 
’ a Duchesne (copy)]; also Letires, I, 148 and 680; II, 





315 and 431-32). 
3 Lettres, III, 249 (2 janvier 1635; 4 Dupuy). 
4 Ibid., III, 252 (9 janvier 1635; 4 Dupuy). 
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quises de l’honneur qui en peut estre deub 4 la 
bibliothéque du Roy, qui paroistra possible 
davantage sur les presses de Rome qu’en celles 
de Paris, lesquelles n’en seront moins honorées 
et authorisées, lors que vous leur pourrez rendre 
le change et faire sortir 4 Paris des livres de la 
bibliothéque vaticane comme a Rome de ceux 
de la Royalle. Ce commodité [?] pouvant estre 
merveilleusement utile au public et dont la 
posterité vous scaura bon gré quelque jour.'s 


The following day he repeated his plea to 
the Dupuys for this opportunity “qui 
ouvre un bien digne moyen de commerce 
d’importance pour les livres du Vatican, 
si cez Messieurs en scavent proffitter 
occasion et en prendre leurs advan- 
tages.’’" 

These efforts were doomed to dis- 
appointment almost immediately. We do 
not have all the correspondence concern- 
ing the matter, but it is obvious from 
Peiresc’s letters that there were very 
great obstacles. First of all, Jacques 
Dupuy seems to have been irritated at 
Bouchard for some “mauvais _traict- 
ment’’—perhaps failure to communicate 
some desired document. Nonetheless, 
either Rigault or the Dupuys made over- 
tures to the authorities, but met with a 
complete refusal from the office of the 
Chancellor for reasons of policy which 
are far from clear as summed up in a 
letter of Peiresc to Bouchard. It seems 
evident, however, that an embargo had 
been established in France on all such 
shipments of manuscripts. Peiresc says: 

Je ne voys pas que le pretexte que pregnent 
cez officiers de la Chancellerie de refuser les 
graces que bon leur semble en France, 4 cause de 
leurs pretentions pour la Lorraine, soit re- 


cepvable contre M* du Puy pour son expedi- 
tion, si ce n’est que les choses fussent esgales et 


1s Biblioth@que Nationale, MS fr. nouv. acq. 
§172, fol. rro¥ (8 janvier 1635; a Rigault). 


6 Letires, III, 252 (9 janvier 1635; 4 Dupuy). 
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generales, et qu’on volust refuser absolument 
toutes expeditions en France.?7 


No more is heard of the matter. Instead, 
intensive work was begun on copying the 
Georgius,"* but the copy was ready to 
send to Rome, properly checked, only 
aiter more than a year’s further delay.’ 
Bouchard never published his transla- 
tion, perhaps because of these difficul- 
ties; the publication of the Georgius was 


17 Ibid., IV, 128 (31 janvier 1635; 4 Bouchard). 
8 Tbid., III, 263 (23 janvier 1635; a Dupuy). 
"9 Ibid., III, 552 (26 aoat 1636; 4 Dupuy). 
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eventually undertaken in Paris at Bar. 
berini’s request, and it was issued in 1652 
by Pére Jacques Goar.”° 

The snub to Barberini by the Paris 
authorities had removed him from all ob. 
ligation, and no mutual loan system was 
established. Thus one of the most pro. 
gressive plans devised in the seventeenth 
century for the aid of research was 
ruied by those Who had perhaps the 
most to gain by it. 

2° Georgit Monachi et S.P.N. Tarasi patriarchae 


C.P. quondam Syncelli chronographia, o Adamo ad 
Diocletianum (Paris, 1652). 
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E one hundredth anniversary of 
| Franz Ehrle’s birth and the fiftieth 
of his entry into the field of library 
administration received no comment in 
American library literature. American 
scholars who have had the privilege of 
doing research in the Vaticana and who 
were helped and befriended by the kindly 
bibliographic genius that was Ehrle 
would not want his memory to fade. 
And surely the administrator in the li- 
brary profession should have an even 
greater interest in Ehrle, for his name has 
always suggested eminence not only in 
scholarship but, above all, in librarian- 
ship. It is his accomplishments as a li- 
brary administrator that will be re- 
viewed at this time. 

That Cardinal Ehrle was singled out 
for the directorship of the Vatican Li- 
brary fifty years ago at the age of fifty 
was a stroke of good fortune. The diffi- 
cult position demanded a person who was 
not only a scholar but also an adminis- 
trator. Ehrle was both. His sound schol- 
arship came into evidence especially in 
the seven volumes of the Archiv fiir 
Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte (1885- 
1900) and in the Historia bibliotheca 
Romanorum Pontificum tum  Bonifa- 
tianae tum Avenionensis (1890), impor- 
tant studies on the Avignoa period and 
directly related to the library scene. To 
this period of literary productivity be- 
longs a further enterprise, the nine vol- 
umes of the Bibliotheca theologiae et 
scholasticae selecta atque composita a Fr. 
Ehrle S.J. (1885-94), a splendid monu- 
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CARDINAL FRANZ EHRLE 
IN COMMEMORATION OF A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 
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ment to Ehrle’s bibliographic genius.’ It 
was the Historia, however, which di- 
rected the attention of Leo XIII to 
Ehrle..The library-minded pontiff sensed 
at once that Ehrle had the ability to 
undertake the reorganization of the Vati- 
can Library in the manner in which the’ 
Pope had designed the project. 

That Ehrle was properly qualified and 
really the only one able to execute ad- 
ministrative plans of the prodigious type 
projected by Leo XIII was the convic- 
tion also of every member of the Con- 
gresso direttivo to which Ehrle was ap- 
pointed in 1890. They felt that the huge 
task of reorganizing the Vatican Library 
would meet with success if put in their 
young colleague’s hands. The years im- 
mediately ahead showed that the faith 
they had placed in the man who had 
spoken with authority on the problems 
awaiting solution at the Vaticana was 
wholly. justified. 

Ehrle saw clearly that the primary 
problem demanding immediate attention 
was the consolidation of the printed ma- 
terials with the manuscript stock and the 
setting-up of a reference collection for 
users of the library and archive. The li- 
brary board put Ehrle rather than the 
incumbent prefect, Carini (1889-95), in 
charge of carrying out these important 
projects, since this was an undertaking 
designed for a man of Ehrle’s age, energy, 
scholarship, and practicality. 

Ehrle’s reforms at the Vaticana got 


* Ehrle’s record of publications contains 117 
titles for the period 1879-1925. 
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under way in 1890, and when he became 
prefect in 1895, much had already been 
accomplished. A major accomplishment 
was that of moving the printed books 
kept in the Appartamento Borgia and 
consolidating this collection with the 
main collection of the Vatican. This sug- 
gestion stemmed from Ehrle’s benefac- 
tor, Leo XIII, who had given the matter 
considerable thought. The method of 
moving the collection, however, as origi- 
nally suggested, did not find favor with 
Ehrle. The original plan was to form a 
line from the Appartamento Borgia to 
the new location and pass volume after 
volume from hand to hand down the 
line. If was thought that the process 
would require from three to four months. 
Ehrle believed that a more effective 
method should be employed. His plan 
called for fifteen workers. Within the 
record-breaking time of fourteen days 
this small crew moved 185,000 volumes. 
Although more steps had to be climbed 
and descended and a larger distance 
traversed, the Vatican collection was 
moved faster than those in Vienna, 
Stuttgart, Kiel, and Cologne had been. 

Ehrle’s reorganization and moderniza- 
tion of the Vaticana made it possible for 
him to open the long-locked doors of the 
library to the research scholar, for whom 
he also provided a public reference col- 
lection. Assembling the eighty-thousand 
volume Biblioteca di Consultazione dur- 
ing the period from 1891 to 1894 and 
setting it up in the Bibliotheca Leonina 
was wholly the work of Ehrle. The open- 
ing of the library to the public and the 
reference library enterprise easily rank as 
the most important contributions to Vat- 
ican Library history in the period of Leo 
XIII. 

The name of Ehrle is to be linked not 
only with the Bibliotheca Leonina but 
also with the various institute libraries in 
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Rome which supplement it. From modest 
beginnings in 1881 they have developed 
into impoftant collections. 

When studying Ehrle’s successful ad. 
ministrative career, it is important to 
remember that the Prefect entered the 
field of administration as a novice. Ex. 
perience became his teacher. A study of 
the great libraries in other countries, 
with whose administrators he corre. 
sponded, taught him the art of library 
administration. He pursued his subject 
in the ‘professiqnal journals, studied the 
new library Regolamenti issued by the 
Italian government, and found it profit- 
able to learn by actual observation. He 
made the Bibliothéque Nationale his 
model. Here Delisle was doing what 
Ehrle was striving after in Rome—te- 
organizing the manuscript division to 
make it more serviceable. Years of fruit- 
ful contact between Ehrle and Delisle 
ensued. 

Delisle’s library, however, was not the 
only one Ehrle visited and studied. The 
large libraries in Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
and London were also on his study itiner- 
ary. While journeying over land and sea 
from library to library, Ehrle visualized 
how one day the Vatican Library would 
take its place alongside the world’s great- 
est bibliographical institutions. 

If ever the Vaticana was to attain to 
high rank as a service center to scholars, 
Ehrle knew he would have to liberalize at 
once the rules governing its usage. Con- 
sequently he inaugurated a new schedule 
of library hours providing access from 
nine to one o’clock most of the year and 
from eight to one o’clock in the summer, 
permitted use of all catalogs, and cut the 
red tape with which scholars had had to 
contend when seeking permission to use 
the Vaticana’s treasures. Even rarities 
kept in the Riserva were made available 
by Ehrle, for his library philosophy was 
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founded on the belief that “books are for 
the use of the human race.” 

Relaxation of restrictions brought a 
large increase of readers, and soon the 
library’s facilities were overtaxed. It 
took the ingenuity of an Ehrle to solve 
the vexing problem of space. In 1910 the 
clever administrator successfully re- 
shaped the plant. With the removal of 
the Vatican Press to new quarters, Ehrle 
took over its former home and remodeled 
it into a reading-room. This new and 
spacious room on the ground floor was 
all the more useful since it was directly 
connected with the reference library. 
The three floors directly above served as 
a stack for the manuscript material. As a 
result, stack-to-reader service was im- 
mediately improved. Ehrle’s favorite 
dream of having the archive, reference 
library, and reading-room on the same 
floor level and directly connected had at 
last come true. 

Thanks to Ehrle, the Vaticana became 
a leader in the field of manuscript cata- 
loging. That the short-title entry had 
certain merits Ehrle never denied, but to 
him serviceability to the scholar was the 
foremost consideration in cataloging. He 
favored the type of descriptive catalog- 
ing detailed in the programmatic state- 
ment drawn up at the beginning of his 
administration and known as the “‘ Leges 
quas curatores Bibliothecae vaticanae in 
codicibus latinis recensendis sibi con- 
stituerunt.”’ Ehrle believed that every 
effort was to be made to ascertain au- 
thorship, title, and, if printed, the place 
of publication of every piece of writing 
concerning a manuscript. He realized 
that a program of such an exacting na- 
ture required accurate and comprehen- 
sive workmanship and the banishment of 
speed and haste. Consequently, he was 
not surprised when during his incum- 
bency only six volumes of the occidental 
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manuscripts reached completion. He 
thought that the cataloging project at 
the Vatican might take from eighty to 
one hundred years—and according to 
what has been accomplished thus far, it 
appears that his estimate was none too 
conservative. 

Ehrle was in charge at the Vatican 
Library at a time when very important 
collections were being put on the market. 
The Prefect successfully carried out the 
transaction whereby the famous Borghese 
and Barberini libraries passed into the 
hands of the Vatican. His success in ac- 
quiring the Borghese and Barberini li- 
braries was all the more marked in view 
of the fact that the Prussian government 
tried hard to gain possession of these 
treasures. The valuable Chigi collection 
also found its way into the Vaticana in 
Ehrle’s day. 

Years before other libraries assisted 
the cause of scholarship by photography, 
Ehrle was making materials available by 
that method. He continued to use pho- 
tography for the preservation of endan- 
gered manuscripts in accord with the 
recommendation of the St. Gall confer- 
ence (1898). Ehrle, however, did not 
establish a laboratory for that purpose in 
the Vatican but commissioned a private 
photographer, whose charges were rea- 
sonable, to do the work. 

A workshop in many respects more 
unusual at the time than a photographic 
laboratory was set up in the Vaticana by 
Ehrle in the early nineties. Far and near, 
librarians were talking about Ehrle’s 
newest creation, the Restauro dei codici. 
Here clinical attention was given to the 
priceless manuscripts of the Vatican Li- 
brary. Manuscript conservation at 
Ehrle’s library was started before the in- 
ternational conference at St. Gall took 
up the subject in 1898. By that time 
various methods of restoration had al- 
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ready been tried and approved or dis- 
carded in Ehrle’s clinic. A corps of spe- 
cialists was constantly at work prolong- 
ing the lives of manuscripts by highly 
developed techniques. Manuscripts from 
every country reached the clinic and re- 
ceived the same expert attention that the 
Vatican’s own priceless possessions did. 
Ehrle felt personally responsible for 
whatever restoration was undertaken. 
He took a personal interest in every 
manuscript sent to him, prescribed its 
“cure,” and checked up daily on the 
progress made. It is known that he did 
not hesitate to approve radical clinical 
methods if they meant saving a manu- 
script of extraordinary value. 
Conservation of bibliographic riches 
was uppermost in Ehrle’s mind again 
when secularization swooped down upon 
Italy and valuable material was rescued 
and placed in cathedral libraries, ar- 
chives, etc. Ehrle in 1902 sent out a list 
of instructions dealing with the conserva- 
tion of this material. Here in eighteen 
lucid pages we have Ehrle’s doctrine 
of library administration in a nutshell. 
Known as the Forma di regolamento per 
la custodia e l’uso degli Archivi e delle 
Bibliothece ecclesiastiche, these regula- 
tions became the library law for the ec- 
clesiastical libraries of Italy. Evidence of 
modern library thinking in the Regola- 
mento of 1902 is found especially in the 
recommendation : favoring unrestricted 
public use of ecclesiastical book prop- 
erty. Ehrle would also have extended to 
other church-owned collections the lib- 
eral policy put into effect at the Vatican. 
Like his library-minded pontiff, who 
was unafraid to break with the Vaticana’s 
tradition of library isolationism, Ehrle 
was c »nvinced that penetrating research 
would not be injurious to the Catholic 
church. For him no cleavage between 
faith and learning existed. Such an atti- 
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tude then could result in only one thing 
—the establishment of a great service 
center for scholarship at Rome and sub- 
sidiary research stations throughout 
Italy. 

At the famous research center pre. 
sided over by Ehrle, patrons soon took 
note of a change in library etiquette. 
Ehrle put into practice his belief that 
there should be a personal contact be- 
tween the librarian and the reader. The 
Prefect of the Vaticana stationed himself 
in the main reading-room of his library, 
there to welcome patrons, inquire about 
their research problems, and give freely 
of his counsel. This he considered one of 
his most important duties. He filled the 
role of host admirably and thereby en- 
hanced the reputation of the Vatican 
Library immensely. 

With this innovation Ehrle took a dif- 
ficult task upon himself. Countless in- 
quiries of every type were addressed to 
him daily during the few hours the public 
had access to the library. Everyone, the 
novice as well as the seasoned scholar, 
received friendly attention. Of course, 
patrons felt that it was a matter of 
courtesy to confine to a minimum the 
number of questions addressed to the 
busy Prefect. It was possible for them to 
do so because Ehrle’s library system, 
which provided an abundance of refer- 
ence facilities, enabled the reader to find 
his own way and serve himself. 

It must have been a rare kind of 
schooling to work on Ehrle’s staff, which 
toward the end of his incumbency con- 
sisted of six scriptores, their six assist- 
ants, eleven bidélii, and four bookbinders. 
The scriptores, who when joining Ehrle’s 
staff usually entered upon a lifetime po- 
sition, busied themselves exclusively 
with cataloging the manuscript holdings. 
Their assistants were in charge of the 
printed books and the reference collec- 
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tion. The didélli were employed in the 
ublic service branch of the library. 

Ehrle, the scholar and self-trained li- 
brarian, believed that professional train- 
ing was necessary for librarianship. Per- 
sonal experience led him to this convic- 
tion. In his statements on policy concern- 
ing selection of Vatican personnel he em- 
phasized that upper-bracket staff mem- 
bers had to have professional training in 
library science and proper academic 
training. 

Before adopting service measures, all 
of which were carefully thought through 
and some of which had their incipiency 
in the recommendations of patrons, 
Ehrle listened to the suggestions of his 
staff and then reached a decision. His 
policies were, liberal, but he brooked no 
infringement. The strict Prefect dealt 
promptly and severely with transgres- 
sors of rules and regulations whether 
they were patrons or staff members. 
However, he never wanted others to suf- 
fer because of the penalty which an indi- 
vidual transgressor evoked. No library 
administrator ever held the administra- 
tive reins more firmly in hand up to the 
very end than did Ehrle. It was at the 
request of Pope Pius X that Ehrle did 
not terminate his administrative career 
in 1910, as he had hoped to do, but four 
years later instead. 

Regardless of the length of time the 
research scholar spent in Ehrle’s environ- 
ment, he never failed to take with him 
certain unforgettable impressions. Even 
the casual observer would always re- 
member the upright stature of the Pre- 
fect, his sharp and eloquent facial fea- 
tures suggesting strong will power and a 
keen intellect, the penetrating eyes, the 
friendly yet dignified manner—in short, 
a personality compelling respect. Every- 
one who had contact with him noticed 
sooner or later that the Prefect was a 
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master of human psychology. It did not 
require extended observation to recog- 
nize in him the altruistic type of man, 
generous and noble, for whom service to 
his fellow-men is both a duty and a joy. 

Frequent recognition was accorded 
Ehrle. In 1922 he was made a cardinal, 
and by 1924 twenty-seven European uni- 
versities had bestowed upon him their 
honorary degrees. He was a member of 
the Institute de France and of such im- 
portant academies as those of Gottingen, 
Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 

On the occasion of the Prefect’s eight- 
ieth birthday a testimonial program was 
arranged in which the Pope participated 
and which was attended by the College 
of Cardinals, the diplomatic ambassa- 
dors to the Vatican, the staff of the 
Vaticana, representatives of numerous 
academies and learned societies, and 
scholars from every country. The climax 
of the program came when the Pope 
presented the five-volume Miscellanea 
Francesco Ehrie, to which eighty-two 
outstanding scholars, including some of 
the world’s foremost, had contributed. 

Among library personalities there 
have been few like Ehrle. Perhaps Leo- 
pold Delisle is the only modern who can 
be placed in the same category. Like 
Delisle, Cardinal Ehrlg was a scholar and 
an administrator, a man of learning and 
a library technician. He was also more 
farsighted than those of his German col- 
leagues who favored the “Bibliothekar 
im Nebenamt”’ attitude; he never con- 
sidered the position of library adminis- 
trator a part-time 01 e. 

A German by birth 2..d a Catholic by 
faith, Ehrle belonged to the whole world 
of scholars irrespective of nationality or 
creed. But since his foremost work comes 
under the heading of librarianship, the 
library profession can proudly claim 
him as its own. 
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THE EGYPTIAN LIBRARY 
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HISTORY 


iE Egyptian Library serves both 
| as a national repository and as a 
municipal library for the city of 
Cairo, in which it is located. Its book 
stock of almost a half-million volumes 
includes what is said to be the largest 
and finest collection of Arabic books and 
manuscripts in the world. 

The library was founded in 1870 by 
the Khedive Ismail Pasha, grandfather 
of Farouk I, the present king. The origi- 
nal collection consisted of the library of 
Mohamed Ali, which had previously 
been housed in the citadel, together with 
books, manuscripts, and maps collected 
from other mosques, mausoleums, and 
scientific institutions. In addition, the 
original library also contained equipment 
for scientific experiments, in order that it 
might “resemble a university answering 
the needs both of scientists and of men of 
letters.” Its first European acquisitions 
were publications of the Egyptian Soci- 
ety, founded in 1836 by foreigners in 
Egypt engaged in scientific work; the 
society presented its collection to the 
Egyptian Library in 1873. 

After Prince Fadel’s death in Con- 
stantinople in 1876, the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha bought for the library, with his 
own funds, his brother’s collection of 
3,458 rare manuscripts and other pre- 
cious works. Subsequently there have 
been added many large and valuable 
collections, a number of them by the 
decree of King Fouad, father of the pres- 
ent king. Included in the library’s 
present total of 448,629 volumes are 
about 65,000 superb manuscripts, dating 
from 664 A.D. to the present time. 

The library was originally located in 


the Sharia Darb El] Gamamiz, occupying 
the ground floor of the former palace of 
Prince Fadel. In 1904 it was moved to its 
present building in the Midan of Bab El 
Khalk, where it is housed on the second 
floor, above the Arabic Museum. 


ADMINISTRATION 


From the date of its founding until the 
outbreak of the first world war, the 
directors of the Egyptian Library were 
German: Dr. L. Stern, Dr. W. Spitta, 
Dr. K. Vollers, Dr. B. Moritz, and, 


lastly, Dr. Schaad. The German adminis- 
tration was characterized by a pre- 
dominant interest in the acquisition of 
old and rare books and of rare coins, of 
which there are now about five thousand. 
The Egyptian administration has been 


primarily interested in the acquisition of 
Arabic and other Oriental books and 
manuscripts, without neglecting publica- 
tions of the Western world. 

Since 1915 the directors have been 
Egyptians: Ahmed Loutfi El Sayed 
Pasha from 1915 to 1918 and again from 
1922 to 1925; Ahmed Sadek Bey from 
1920 to 1922; Dr. Abdel Hamid Abou 
Heif Bey, 1925-26; Assaad Barrada Bey, 
1926-36; and Dr. Mansour Fahmy 
Pasha, now rector of Farouk I Universi- 
ty at Alexandria, from 1936 to a few 
months ago, when Ahmed Aassem Bey 
took over after a long and honorable 
service in the Ministry of Education, 
latterly as director of girls’ education. 

A decree issued by the Khedive 
Mohamed Tewfik Pasha on April 30, 
1889, was most important to the library’s 
history. It made the library independent 
and assigned to it a trust fund which 
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would cover most of its expenditures. 
Law No. 69 of July 31, 1937, increased 
the library’s prestige and further extend- 
ed its powers, permitting its High 
Council to carry out its responsibilities 
under the most favorable conditions. 

In Law No. 69 the library’s aims are 
defined as follows: (1) the collection and 
preservation of Arabic books and manu- 
scripts; (2) the collection and preserva- 
tion of books and manuscripts in foreign 
languages, particularly those concerning 
Egypt and Moslem civilization; (3) fa- 
cilitating the use by the public of these 
books and manuscripts; and (4) publish- 
ing Arabic literature and original Arabic 
texts. 

The director-general of the library is 
one of the fourteen members of the High 
Council, which is headed by the minister 


of public instruction, Other members of. 


the High Council include the under- 
secretaries of finance and public instruc- 
tion, the professor of Arabic literature at 
Fouad University, the inspector-in-chief 
of the Arabic language in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and eight members 
designated by the Council of Ministers 
and removable every five years. The 
library’s administration is divided into 
eight sections, as follows: 


1. Administration and Personnel.—The di- 
rector of the Egyptian Library is appointed by 
royal decree, upon the recommendation of the 
minister of public instruction: The assistant 
director is appointed by the minister of public 
instruction. All other officials are appointed by 
the High Council, with the exception of persons 
in the two lowest salary ranges, who are engaged 
by the director. 

The director is charged with the library’s 
administration. His jurisdiction includes carry- 
ing out the decisions of the High Council, the 
submission of a budget and an accounting for it 
to the High Council, and the taking of measures 
necessary to the preservation of the library’s 
property. He directs and supervises all per- 
sonnel. 


2. Reading and Lending.—This section is 
responsible for the library’s book stock and js 
charged with the measures necessary for the 
preservation and conservation of books and 
works of art. It advises readers on.the choice 
of books, aids them in finding material, and 
assists in research. It includes the stores (ie, 
stacks), the reading-room, which also serves as 
a reference room, and the lending section, where 
the catalogs are kept and the books borrowed 
and returned. 

3. Catalog Service-——This section prepares 
the library catalogs, classifying publications 
alphabetically by author, subject, and title. 
The Arabic and European catalogs are separate, 

4. Literature Service——It takes an active 
part in the editing and publishing of ancient 
works, with the object of reviving interest in 
classic Arabic literature. This service, which was 
originally a part of the National Printing Office, 
was annexed to the library in 1920. 

5. Arabic Manuscripts. 

6. Orders, Registrations, and . Periodicals — 
This is charged with providing the library, by 
gift, purchase, or exchange, with published 
books, periodicals, and papers, or any other 
acquisitions deemed necessary. 

7. Printing Department.—This was also 
formerly a part of the government printing 
office and was annexed to the library at the 
samie time as the Literature Service. Printing 
and binding are done here, not only for the li- 
brary but also for the public. 

8. Accounting. 


The library is open from 8:50 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M. and from 5:00 P.M to 8:00 P.M. 
every day except Monday, when the 
library is closed for the day, and Friday, 
when it closes at 11:00 A.M. for the 
Moslem holiday. The staff numbers 252 
persons, of whom 49 are officials. (The 
designation “official” under the Egyp- 
tian government civil service nomen- 
clature includes persons with a second- 
ary-scuool degree or its equivalent.) 
About fifteen of the library’s forty-nine 
officials are also holders of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, and four of these have 
studied in English, French, or German 
libraries or library schools. There are no 
women employees. 
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Three committees attend to the book 
purchasing: a committee on European 
books, which include English and Ameri- 
can publications; a committee on Arabic 
books; and a committee on Arabic manu- 
scripts. The director of the Reading and 
Lending Section is a member of each of 
the committees. Choices are made on the 
basis of the need and the state of the 
budget. Recommendations are accepted 
from the heads of the various sections 
and also from the general public. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The reading-room is the largest room 
in the library. It is at the end of a long 
corridor, which has numerous smaller 
rooms on the left and the walls of the 
stacks on the right. Tables containing 
the Arabic catalogs run down the middle 
of the corridor. Also in this corridor are 
glass cases about eighteen inches square, 
which contain the record of books in 
circulation. Each book out of the library 
is indicated by a rectangular mother-of- 
pearl tab (the library calls them 
“pearls’”’), on which is lettered the call 
number of the book and the date on 
which it was lent. A person seeking a 
book looks through the pearls, which are 
arranged by subjects, after he has as- 
certained the call number. 

The stacks contain high steel shelves 
covered with massive glass doors. There 
are no open shelves in the library; in the 
reading-room the reference books are in 
wooden cupboards which were formerly 
kept open but which now, as the result of 
recent thefts, are closed. A list of the 
books in each cupboard is affixed to the 
door, and a reader wishing to consult a 
volume requests it from an attendant. 

There is a special table reserved for 
ladies in the reading-room and, in the far 
corner, a table where eight or ten men 
employed by the library for this purpose 
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are engaged in making hand copies of 
Arabic manuscripts. 


LENDING PROCEDURE 


Readers’ cards are issued at the charg- 
ing desk in the lending section. Any per- 
son with an iacome of not less than LE 6 
(about $24) 2 month, which is approxi- 
mately the amount paid a houseworker 
or a young office worker, may take out 
books. They may also be borrowed by a 
person of lower income if he is recom- 
mended by a person with an income of 
£E15 (abcut $60) a month. If the 
prospective borrower is not known, he 
may be required to pay a deposit 
amounting to the price of the book, or 
more, depending upon the value of the 
book. 

A prospective borrower may get help, 
if he needs it, from the chief of the Read- 
ing and Lending Section or from one of 
his several assistants, all of whom have 
desks near the card catalog in the lending 
section. : 

Books are issued for one month, with 
the privilege of renewal for one month. 
No fines are imposed for books returned 
late (which they consequently often are), 
nor are there any provisions for collecting 
overdue books. Before the war three 
books could be borrowed at a time; now 
only one may be borrowed. (Some of the 
rarer books were removed to caves when 
there was danger of Cairo’s being 
bombed, and they are still not all back in 
the collection.) 

In 1937, a typical pre-war year, there 
were some eight thousand card-holders 
and nearly twenty times that many 
persons who consulted books in the 
library. About fifty thousand books were 
circulated, and about two hundred and 
fifty thousand were consulted in the 
library. These. figures were reduced by 
about one-third during the war year 1944. 
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CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM — 


Frgm 1929 to 1935 the classification of 
books was by Dewey’s ten primary sub- 
ject headings, except that “Archeology” 
and “Geography” were also used as 
primary subject headings, making twelve 
in all. Since 1935 the library has used its 
own system of fifteen primary subject 
headings, each designated for purposes of 
classification by a letter. The fifteen 
classifications are as follows: 


C—Religions 

K—Mathematics and Astronomy 

M—Physics 

N—Chemistry 

Q—Natural History and Biology; Scientific 
Collections 

E—Geography 

D—History and Archeology 

S—Linguistics 

T—Literature 

H—Social Sciences 

B—Philosophy; Literary Collections 

L—Medicine, Engineering, Architecture, 
and Other Useful Arts 

R—Fine Arts 

Z—Occultism 

A—NMiscellaneous 


The letters are not in alphabetical se- 
quence in the library’s list because some 
of the classifications were lifted from the 
earlier Dewey system; thus “A—Mis- 
cellaneous,” “B—Philosophy,” and 
““C—Religions” were derived from Dew- 
ey although their order is now trans- 
posed. 

There are no breakdowns within these 
classifications; each book is classified by 
one of the letters, and to this is affixed a 
series of numbers representing the order 
of acquisition within its particular class. 
The letter plus the numbers constitutes 
the book’s call number. 

A revision of this system has been 
under consideration for some time. 

There are two separate sets of Euro- 
pean catalogs in the library—one in the 









lending section and one in the cataloging 
section. They are not identical. The 
cataloging section prepares both cata- 
logs, keeping one set of cards for its own 
use. The other set of cards is-sent to the 
lending section, where the chief of the 
section has the privilege of making such 
additions or revisions as he deems neces- 
sary to the public’s understanding. 
Persons engaged upon serious reference 
work are referred to the cataloging sec- 
tion, where members of the cataloging 
staff assist them. 

The Arabic catalogs, which are kept in 
book form, according to the English 
“sheaf” system, are on tables running 
down the middle of the main corridor. 


CONCLUSION 


The Egyptian Library operates under 
many difficulties in addition to the usual 
library complaints of lack of space and 
lack of sufficient funds. One must take in- 
to account the two very distinct phases 
of administration, German and Egyptian; 
the many changes in direction; and 
the fact that much of the present system 
is based upon German and English sys 
tems to which American librarians do not 
subscribe. Also, it must be taken into 
consideration that there are in Egypt no 
schools of library science or even courses 
in library science in the universities. 

The present director is endeavoring to 
get a new building and has asked for a 
greatly increased budget (the budget for 
1945 was only LE 31,coo—about $124,- 
ooo). He has also taken steps to institute 
a course in library science, either at 
Fouad University or in the library itself, 
and is concerning himself with adding 
the newest and best books to the library’s 
collection. 1t has been suggested that 
Egyptian librarians would appreciate the 
opportunity of obtaining scholarships for 
study in American library schools. 
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ACOBUS DE BREDA was the second printer in 

Deventer. He set up in business “‘at the cor- 
ner of the street called Polstrate near the 
school” about 1485, at the time that the first 
printer of the town, Richardus Paffroet, went 
out of business. Indeed, the types which Breda 
used from 1485 to 1488 were those. previously 
owned by Paffroet. 

During his earlier peri- 
od, Breda evidently had a 
flourishing business; in 
three years he printed at 
least thirty-two editions. 
In .1488, however, he 
stopped printing. In 1488, 
also, it is of interest to 
note, Paffroet set up a sec- 
ond press with new fonts 
of type. 

In the following year 
Breda resumed business. 
He also had acquired a new 
supply of type. Evidently 
both printers decided that 
the town of Deventer could 
support two printing es- 
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add charm to contemporary Low Country 
books. Breda’s output, indeed, comprised large- 
ly schoolbooks and those works of classical or 
theological authors which were studied in the 
schools. Both he and Paffroet seem to have sup- 
plied the flourishing Deventer School with text- 
books. Both repeatedly printed the grammatical 
treatises of Johannes Sinthius, one of the teach- 
ers of the Deventer School. 
In the sixteenth century 
Breda issued a few works of 
Erasmus, who had studied 
at Deventer under Sinthi- 
us. Almost the entire out- 
put of Breda’s press was in 
Latin. 

The mark of Jacobus de 
Breda, here reproduced, is 
interesting as an example 
of the way in which print- 
ers sometimes copied each 
other’s devices. This mark 
was copied in detail from 
the first device (1507) of 
Jodocus Badius Ascensius; 
the cipher at the bottom 





tablishments. In this they 
were not mistaken. Both 
conducted flourishing businesses. Breda printed 
during the fifteenth century about 215 editions 
—a total, however, which includes a large num- 
ber of small schoolbooks and religious works. 
Breda and Paffroet appear to have competed 
quite strenuously. Each repeatedly issued edi- 
tions of works which the other had recently 
printed. They had Deventer to themselves until 
about 1507, when a third printer moved in. 
Breda continued his prosperous but uneventful 
career until 1518, when he probably died. 
Breda’s books are rather uninteresting. They 
have but few of the woodcut illustrations that 





appears to be an imperfect 
copying of Badius’ mono- 
gram. A printing-house scene is represented. 
A pressman is pulling the lever of a press. Be- 
side him stands another holding two ink balls. 
On the other side of the press is a compositor 
seated beside the case with his copy on a stick. 
Over the press is the inscription, “Prelu{m] 
Jacobi”—“‘The Printing Press of Jacobus.” 
The mark is signed with the engraver’s ini- 
tials, M. K., and dated 1515. 


Epwin Eiotrt WILLOUGHBY 
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Progress and Problems in Education for Librari- 
anship. By JoserH L. WHEELER.’ New York: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1946. 
Pp. 107. 

Even librarians should read, and they should 
all read this report on a subject which they can 
neglect only at their own peril. Its title may 
suggest to those of limited imagination that it 
is mainly the concern of library-school faculties 
and heads, but it has been written by a very 
practical librarian, also an excellent teacher, for 
the profession at large. How effective it will be 
will depend on how it moves the practicing li- 
brarians; the average library-school dean or di- 
rector has already given much consideration to 
its topics and is likely already to have reached 
conclusions comparable to Mr. Wheeler’s in his 
particularly sane, realistic, and understanding 
study of preparation for librarianship in a time 
of confiision, change, and uncertainty. 

Believing that an outline of its subjects with 
running comment may bear out the contention 
that this is general, not limited, reading for li- 
brarians, let us take the first one: ‘What is li- 
brarianship?” Here the emphasis is on the need 
)f what Judson Jennings years ago called “‘stick- 
ing to our last,” remembering that our job is 
with books or with modern substitutes for them. 
In the reviewer’s time it has often seemed that 
librarians, and particularly public librarians, 
were trying to escape to greener fields from the 
aridity of a climate they have helped create. In- 
cluded here are such subtopics as the need of 
special subject backgrounds and an understand- 
ing of administrative principles, neither of which 
comes by the light of nature. 

The second deals with ‘Library Conditions 
That Influence Recruiting.”’ It includes com- 
ments on the personality of librarians; blasts at 
the conservative, often parsimonious character 
of public library trustees, their timidity, and 
often that of their librarians; attacks on unin- 
viting salary scales, which this reviewer is in a 
position to say have deterred many promising 
; young men and women from entering our pro- 
fession; then an understanding page on degrees. 

The third section deals with a ‘Program for 
Recruitment,’ reporting efforts and making sug- 


gestions. I looked for and did not find reference 
to the education of the college faculty in our 
needs and the enlistment of their services in 
recommending superior people to consider li- 
brarianship as an outlet for their particular 
backgrounds; many of the science students who 
received their education for librarianship at the 
University of California were sent to the re- 
viewer by professors in the physical or biologi- 
cal sciences, or in such fields as anthropology, or 
in languages such as Russian, when opportu- 
nities even for superior women students were 
limited. 

In connection with recruitment circulars, 
mention might have been made of that issued by 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, which might well be a model for 
others. Here it might be emphasized that li- 
brarianship still suffers from inadequate funds 
for scholarships which might facilitate the 
transfer of young men of really scholarly equip- 
ment to the ultimate service of scholarly li- 
braries. 

Section IV deals with “Types of Recruits” 
and shows a knowledge of the various types nec- 
essary to staff different libraries. The need of 
introverts for inside work of a bibliographical 
character is now acute, and the continuing need 
of technicians is stressed. Is there not danger 
that the almost emotional hostility of many of 
the profession to our own techniques will result 
in the discarding of much which merely needs 
reformation? 

Section V, “The Schools,” though mainly 
historical, deals also with the recent suggestions 
that we have more Type III undergraduate li- 
brary schools; this is referred to as ‘‘the first or- 
ganized attempt within the profession to lower 
the standards for trained librarianship.” This 
reviewer suspects that it would be as hard for 
Mr. Wheeler as it is for him to understand why 
the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship could raise the question of whether the cur- 
rent shortage of young trained people should 
be the basis for a reconsideration of the whole 
program of education for our protession. That 
some such consideration is due, even overdue, 
is true, and undoubtedly reduction of the year 
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of education for certain specific kinds of librari- 
anship or for certain techniques should be very 
seriously discussed, but the idea that a tempo- 
rary employment situation should be the basis 
leaves one in despair of the loose anchorage of 
many librarians. 

In Section VI the “Organization of the 
Schools” is discussed and, among other topics, 
faculty salaries, about which some specific sug- 
gestions are made. Greater emphasis might 
have been placed on the dearth of really supe- 
rior people from whom to build up faculties or 
even head library schools—people who would 
be readily accepted as equals by those in aca- 
demic departments or other professional schools. 
This is a field for major recruitment. Thus far 
we have largely interested in librarianship men 
and women who just don’t want to teach. We 
will have to draw from the universities—and 
soon—people of intellect, scholarship, and per- 
sonality, even if they have not “always wanted 
to be librarians” and even if they come to us as 
late as when completing the discipline for the 
doctorate in some satisfactory field. 

Section VII deals with ‘‘Faculties and Their 
Teaching Methods” and Section VIII with the 
“Curriculum”—a long chapter which will be 
more informative to librarians than to library- 
school faculties. Section IX, covering “‘Courses 
for Master’s and Ph.D. Degrees,” is not one of 
the more constructive ones; in so good but so 
brief a statement this is understandable. Ad- 
vanced work really calls for further special 
studies. 

The remaining sections deal with the “‘Grad- 
uate Library School at Chicago” and its very 
great contributions to professional education, 
with “Preparation for School Librarianship,” 
with “Training outside of Library Schools,” and 
with “Organized Stimulation”; a review and 
summary appear as the “Conclusion.” 

This report deserves every credit for what it 
has done and no condemnation for what has not 
been included. As the background of its writer 
is the public library, it is natural that the press- 
ing problems of heading and staffing great re- 
search libraries get relatively little space; yet 
they loom up greater and greater as the com- 
plexity of scholarly collections and the varied 
services required of university libraries in- 
crease. 

It would seem as if we have done too much 
and too little; too much in providing superior 
college graduates with a year of intensive prepa- 
ration for professional activities when many of 
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them were going to be so occupied with clerica] 
or technical jobs that even half a year of courses 
integrated in some cases on the junior college 
level, in others on the senior level, with educa- 
tion or public administration, might meet the 
needs of many school or public library jobs; too 
little in that we have failed to prepare programs 
or to recruit the quality of students—probably 
these go together—for scholarly libraries, for 
university service, or for teaching our own pro- 
fession. Basic studies of the needs of profession- 
al library service in different kinds of libraries 
are overdue. They would almost certainly show 
that a ghastly amount of clerical and subpro- 
fessional work is required of librarians, that 
many library staffs need fewer but better |i- 
bzarians—which latter they are hardly likely 
to get unless the work is made more stimulating. 
But back of all seems to be the uncertainty of 
what we are or where we are going. Studies of 
the theory of librarianship—lI like this term 
better than the more grandiose “‘philosophy of 
librarianship’ —seem very necessary to cut 
through the jungle in which we find ourselves 
and to bring-us out into the clearing. With every 
appreciation of the fine job Mr. Wheeler has 
done, it should only be the first of many studies. 
In this swan song the reviewer, after a lifetime 


of practicing and teaching his profession, cannot 
too strongly urge on our profession and its bene- 
factors this need. 


SypDNEY B. MITCHELL 
Berkeley, California 


Program for the Public Libraries of New York 
City. Prepared under the direction of Law- 
RENCE M. Orton by ALFRED Morton 
GITHENS and RALPH’ Munn. New York: 
City Planning Commission, 1945. Quarto. 
Pp. 141. $3.00. 

This is an official report of the New York 
City Planning Commission, presenting a long- 
term program for the rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of what is called “an aging library 
plant which can no longer give satisfactory 
service.” The library plant is the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library 
with its impressive heritage of Carnegie 
branches, and a few besides, in varying stages 
of obsolescence, together with the library sys- 
tems of Brooklyn and Queens, whose chief 
lacks are in the means for keeping pace with 
their wide and swiftly expanding areas, too 
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many of which are still unserved. Confronted 
by the complexities of the New York library 
pattern, the commission wisely decided to pro- 
ceed with caution and, as a prelimjnary to its 
program, to arrange for a thorough study of 
the situation. This interesting task was assigned 
to Messrs. Githens and Munn, both well known 
to librarians, the former as architect of the new 
Brooklyn and Baltimore buildings and as co- 
author with Joseph L. Wheeler of the famous 
The American Public Library Building, and 
the latter as director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, with a background of long experi- 
ence and a reputation for sound approach to 
library problems. They were aided in their la- 
bors by the three New York librarians as coad- 
jutors and by experts from their staffs. The 
volume before us, a handsome quarto of seven 
chapters with illustrations, charts, and tables, 
is the report of this study, or series of studies, 
which occupied the better part of three years. 

While essentially a municipal document, 
dealing with a local situation and of primary 
concern te the fiscal authorities of the far-flung 
city, the report is also addressed to the citizens 
of New York, of whom it is observed that it 
seems doubtful whether they “‘have ever been 
as fully conscious of the public responsibility for 
libraries as for other public services” and who 
are admonished in another place that “what is 
now needed is a full acceptance of the public 
responsibility for adequate library service as 
was originally privately supplied by Mr. Carne- 
gie’s initiative.”” But, over and above its local 
connotations, the report will be of interest to 
librarians in general, not only asa bold and well- 
planned attack on conditions too long endured, 
but because of the detailed discussions of the 
principles and problems of public library service 
and its various phases and of their practical ap- 
plication, or adaptation, to a very concrete and 
definite set of circumstances. 

Chapter i leads off with the program itself, as 
accepted and approved by the planning com- 
mission, together with supporting recommenda- 
tions and conclusions, compactly summarized. 

In substance, the program deals with the ac- 
quisition of sites and the construction and 
equipment of buildings, though such essentials 
as staff, book stock, and maintenance funds are 
by no means overlooked. Definite locations are 
prudently not revealed and have, probably, not 
been finally determined. Capital expenditures 
from public funds are called for in an aggregate 
sum of $15,139,000, which seems eminently 
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reasonable in view of the scope and v2riety of 
the projects enumerated. All estimates, inci- 
dentally, are based on pre-war valuations and, 
in the present state of the market, would have 
to be drastically revised. No fixed period for 
completion, however, is named, and, with the 
rest of us, New York may count on a gradual 
return to price levels not too far above these 
carefully computed figures. Of the total, $2,362,- 
500 is allocated forsites, reflecting the terrific 
land costs in the metropolis; $9,044,500 for con- 
struction and equipment; and $3,732,000 for 
original book stocks and for replenishment of 
the sadly depleted collections in nearly all ex- 
isting agencies. Briefly’ itemized, the program 
comprises substantial additions to the Brooklyn 
and Queens central libraries; the establishment 
of eleven regional branches—new to New York 
—whose functions are interestingly defined; 
and forty-one new branch library buildings. 
Brooklyn heads the list with seventeen, fol- 
lowed by Queens with eleven, the Bronx with 
nine, and Manhattan with four, afl replace- 
ments. Also included are three present build- 
ings in Manhattan and two in Brooklyn, in- 
cluding the venerable Montague, to be com- 
pletely rebuilt. The New York Public Library 
building, which, by the way, belongs to the Ref- 
erence Department, is to be enlarged with funds 
from other sources, and the Circulation Depart- 
ment will soon occupy a stately new homg of 
its own on West Fifty-third Street, similarly 
financed. It was a surprise to this commentator 
to learn that within all Manhattan Island, 
measuring only twenty-one square miles, there 
are no less than twenty-seven branch libraries 
(not counting subbranches in rented quarters), 
all but four built wholly or in part with Carnegie 
funds. With a population now double that of the 
Carnegie era, this group of branches, with sonfe™ 
enlargements, replacements, and relocations 
and with ample book collections, is still assumed 
to be fairly equal to the service of its teeming 
communities. This exemplifies not only the eco- 
nomical attitude of the program planners but 
also the wisdom of Dr. Billings and his associ- 
ates, who in rgo1 decided to locate the new Car- 
negie branches on a population rather than an 
area basis, sometimes placing them, in congested 
communities, at distances of less than a mile be- 
tween. . 

Chapter ii reviews and appraises New York’s 
library resources as a whole and points out some 
sharp contrasts between the many splendid ref- 
erence libraries, including the well-endowed 
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Reference Department of the Public Library 
and the municipally supported Circulation De- 
partment with its strangely meager budgets. 
Chapter iii lays out an “assumed pattern of or- 
ganization” for the whole library system as pro- 
jected in the program, from the central building 
additions through regional branches, branches, 
subbranches, stations, and bookmobiles, with 
pertinent illustrations, descriptions, and defini- 
tions calculated to instruct the readers to whom 
this report is addressed. Consideration of chap- 
ter iv, on “Standards,” is postponed to a later 
paragraph in order to bring together the three 
chapters—iii, v, and vi—of particular interest 
to all librarians either actively or academically 
concerned with library extension and building 
programs. Following the illuminating exposition 
of the new organization pattern in the foregoing 
chapter, we turn to chapter v, which sets forth 
with the aid of comparative tables and graphic 
charts, and of some deadly parallels, the equivo- 
cal economic position among its compeers of the 
greatest Public library system in the world, due 
to shortcomings not inherently its own. The 
aging library plant is afflicted not only with the 
honorable infirmities of years but, even more, 
with the maladies incident to undernourishment 
and arrested growth. 

The care and deliberation, technical skill, 
and experience employed in these studies is par- 
ticularly manifest in chapter vi, which treats of 
the branch library building, its location, and its 
design. The chapter comprises only a bare five 
pages, but the short and meaty paragraphs de- 
voted to the several subdivisions of the subject, 
from location and exterior design to readers’ 
seats and maintenance costs, adequately con- 
vey the viewpoint of the planneis and stimulate 
the interest of the reader in their views. Not all 
will agree with the scant space allotments, di- 
mensions, and cost figures; the ingenious com- 
putations of book collections, adult and juve- 
nile, fiction and nonfiction; and the standards 
developed for reader accommodations and staff 
quotas. But these occasional incitements to dis- 
sent lend added zest to the perusal of these pages 
and will not disturb the conclusions so carefully 
reached and so well supported. Mr. Githens’ 
sketches, for example, of the elevations and 
floor plans of two store-front branches on fifty- 
foot business street lots inspired in this behold- 
er, among other sentiments, the fervent hope 
that frontage costs in his own bailiwick would 
not soon compel the adoption of so tightly 
packed a plan. But we must not overlook the 
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fact, mentioned several times in the book, that 
all plans and figures relating to buildings are to 
be regarded as typical or unit projects only and 
are subject to multiplication and expansion to 
meet the different situations. It is also time to 
observe once more that the whole report was de- 
signed and composed to meet a strictly local sit- 
uation of direct concern only to the citizens and 
taxpayers of New York and that critical re- 
marks by outsiders without complete knowledge 
of that situation are not only presumptuous but, 
in legal phrase, “incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial.” In this chastened mood we must 
proceed to a rapid close. 

It would be a pleasant exercise to follow 
through these half-dozen chapters the many in- 
triguing calculations, tabulations, diagrams, 
and analyses with which the program is fortified. 
But that would be a chore for which there is 
neither time nor space. The chapter on “‘Stand- 
ards” especially invites closer scrutiny. The 
formulas, processes, and standards employed 
throughout the report are described and demon- 
strated with illustrative problems. The chapter 
is concerned chiefly with the formulation of 
practicable standards in the seven major fields 
of size of areas in relation to population, build- 
ing facilities, book stock, staff, operating funds, 
registration, and circulation. It was found that 
the A.L.A. standards would not answer without 
considerable revision, and in many instances 
new standards were developed for the purposes 
of the study. The procedures followed in de- 
veloping the required measuring sticks are 
briefly discussed, and the interested reader will 
find the whole chapter absorbing and even en- 
tertaining. 

The final chapter is headed “Unfinished 
Business,”’ under which are grouped together a 
budget of brief but highly pertinent reflections 
on such collateral topics as relations of public 
to school libraries and a useful recapitulation of 
the arguments against branches in school build- 
ings. The possibilities and implications of the 
merger of the three New York systems are also 
referred to. This chapter in particular is doubt- 
less the work of our eminent Pittsburgh col- 
league, whose sound approach to library prob- 
lems is amply evident throughout this col- 
laboration. 

The Program for the Public Libraries of New 
York City stirs the imagin: tion with its magni- 
tude and inspires respect and admiration by the 
sober sanity of its well-documented specifica- 
tions. It is, in effect, a brief, with its facts pre- 
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sented in matter-of-fact style, and its arguments 
well supported by authority. Its authors obvi- 
ously devoted to its preparation a large measure 
of their commanding abilities. It was also a task 
performed, we may believe, not without pleas- 
ure and exhilaration. The hope and faith of all 
their associates the country over is that it has 
not been a task performed in vain. 


C. B. RODEN 
Chicago Public Library 


College and University Libraries and Librarian- 
ship: An Examination of Their Present Status 
and Some Proposals for Their Future Develop- 
ment. Prepared by the CoLfkcEe anv UNI- 
VERSITY POSTWAR PLANNING COMMITTEE of 
the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and 
the ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARIES, WILLIAM H. CARLSON, 
Chairman. (‘Planning for Libraries,” No. 
6.) Chicago: American Library Association, 
1946. Pp. xv+152. $2.50. 


In common with numerous other groups in 
business, the professions, and government, the 
librarians of the country have devoted consider- 
able energy during the war years to that impor- 
tant and highly respectable activity known as 
postwar planning. Under the general direction 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning, 
representatives of various segments of the pro- 
fession have labored diligently to set up stand- 
ards and prepare programs for future library de- 
velopment. Their efforts have already borne 
fruit in a series of planning reports which in- 
cludes the admirable Post-war Standards for 
Public Libraries as well as similar statements for 
school, prison, and hospital libraries. With the 
publication of College and University Libraries 
and Librarianship we have the report dealing 
with libraries in institutions of higher education. 
For their efforts in preparing this report under 
trying wartime conditions, Mr. Carlson and his 
committee deserve the thanks of all academic 
librarians. 

Unlike the Post-war Standards for Public Li- 
braries, this publication is nota plan “in the blue- 
print sense.” Taking the view that valid stand- 
ards for college libraries are already available 
through the work of the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, the committee considered it 
unnecessary to prepare a specific statement of 
standards. Rather, it attempted to do three 


things: (1) to analyze the recent history and 
present status of academic libraries and librari- 
anship and to foresee possible lines of develop- 
ment, (2) to recommend courses of action cal- 
culated to improve academic library service, 
and (3) to state some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing the administration of college 
and university libraries. The report is thus an 
analysis of many of the major problems facing 
academic librarians, with suggestions for their 
solution. 

Despite the wide range of topics treated, this 
is a relatively short document (145 pages plus 
a 7-page bibliography). It is divided into twelve 
chapters. The report opens with a statement on 
college library objectives by Charles H. Brown, 
chairman of the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries’ Committee on Wartime Ac- 
tivities. Mr. Brown emphasizes the need for 
careful study of institutional objectives and of 
the book needs-of students and faculty mem- 
bers. After listing typical library objectives,he 
discusses some of the new services which may be 
necessary for their attainment, e.g., small class- 
room and laboratory libraries organized for use 
outside the library building, small collections in 
the library with subject-matter specialists avail- 
able to work with students, and assistance in the 
use of materials written in the less-known lan- 
guages. 

Recognizing that the future development of 
college and university libraries will be depend- 
ent upon the future of higher education, the 
committee gave considerable study to recent 
educational writing. The results of this study 
are presented in chapter i in the form of a list 
of “outstanding characteristics of higher educa- 
tion” in the postwar period. Summarized briefly 
these are: (1) large enrolments with attendant 
shortages of personnel and facilities, (2) efforts 
to relate instruction more closely to human 
problems, (3) efforts to equalize educational op- 
portunity, (4) liberalization of educational pro- 
cedures in order to allow for individual differ- 
ences, (5) more emphasis on teaching and pos- 
sibly less on research, (6) more junior colleges, 
more terminal vocational education, and pos- 
sibly a trend away from very large universities. 
It is to such developments as these, the com- 
mittee believes, that college libraries must adapt 
themselves in the years ahead. 

Turning to the immediate problems of aca- 
demic libraries, the committee presents in chap- 
ter iian interesting analysis of library expendi- 
tures and standards of support. Here, as in later 
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chapters dealing with book stock and personnel, 
they use data collected by the Library Service 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education (pub- 
lished as College and University Library Statis- 
tics, 1939-40), adding some interesting analyses 
not included in the original compilation. Ex- 
penditures, for example, are analyzed by region, 
thus permitting comparison with Wilson’s fig- 
ures for 1931-32 (published in his Geography of 
Reading). Such comparison shows that total ex- 
penditures for college libraries, in proportion to 
population, have increased markedly in all re- 
gions, justifying the conclusion that “‘while we 
still have a long way to go, we are.... rather 
rapidly overcoming the most glaring national 
disparities.” It is interesting to note that the 
two areas of least financial support (Southeast 
and Southwest) show the most rapid rate of in- 
crease. 

Further analysis of the data both by total ex- 
penditure and by expenditure per student shows 
that our academic libraries consist of “‘a rela- 
tively few giants and a host of smaller collec- 
tions.” In fact, the great majority of these li- 
braries “fall far below the usually accepted 
standards of financial support per student en- 
rolled.”” To remedy this situation the committee 
recommends financial aid from both govern- 
mental agencies and foundations and the devel- 
opment of new standards of support which can 
be used by many hundreds of libraries at the 
lower end of the scale. Neither the older norms 
nor the new A.L.A. standards are satisfactory 
for these libraries, in the committee’s opinion. 

Data on book collections, presented in chap- 
ter iii, show a marked growth in the total re- 
sources of academic libraries since 1932 and a 
heavy concentration of books in a relatively few 
institutions. Regional disparities are noted here 
as in the case of financial support; contrary to 
the trend in expenditures, these disparities have 
increased in recent years. A major recommenda- 
tion in this connection is the development of a 
national program for “strengthening the book 
resources of many hundreds of small college and 
university libraries.’”” Commenting on the rapid 
growth of scholarly libraries and on the poor 
quality of much academic writing, the commit- 
tee suggests that librarians must become i..ore 
critical in their book selection and more willing 
to discard obsolete materials. 

Chapter iv deals with problems involved in 
the acquisition, organization,and use of library 
materials. Here the committee argues for sim- 
plification of routines and co-operative effort 
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wherever possible. In discussing library use they 
recommend that academic libraries give much 
more attention to promoting the effective use of 
books than they have in the past, even if this 
means spending less effort on book acquisition. 
This will involve increased emphasis on instruc- 
tion in the use of the library, which might be 
given, the committee believes, by teacher-li- 
brarians co-operating with the faculty and us- 
ing classroom assignments as a basis for instruc- 
tion. The development of small separate work- 
ing collections for undergraduates is suggested 
as another means of facilitating library use by 
students. 

In chapter v, “Cooperation and Coordina- 
tion in the Profession,’ the committee reviews 
the history of co-operative efforts among li- 
brarians and suggests further developments. 
Its major recommendation involves the estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide network of biblio- 
graphical centers, or similar agencies under 
some other name, which, with the Union Cata- 
log in Washington, will make possible the na- 
tional mobilization of library resources. 

Chapter vi, “Philanthropy and College Li- 
braries,” describes briefly the contributions of 
the major foundations to library development. 
It is suggested that foundation aid be sought in 
the postwar period for the support of instruc- 
tion in the use of libraries, regional co-operation 
and bibliographic centers, co-operative acquisi- 
tion projects, and the indexing of periodical lit- 
erature. 

In chapter vii the committee discusses the 
characteristics and education of personnel in 
academic libraries. Analysis of data submitted 
to the U.S. Office of Education shows that three- 
fourths of the academic librarians have had one 
year or more of instruction in an accredited li- 
brary school. Fourteen per cent, on the other 
hand, have had only summer session, training 
class, or short course preparation. While recog- 
nizing important shortcomings in professional 
education, the committee agrees with a recent 
A.L.A. report that the library schools are 
“growing healthily and soundly and that they 
are making a sincere, and on the whole effective, 
effort to meet the needs of an emerging profes- 
sion.” This judgment is obviously much more 
favorable to the schools than the opinions ex- 
pressed in J. Periam Danton’s xecently pub- 
lished report (Education for Librarianship: 
Criticisms, Dilemmas, and Proposals [New 
York: School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, 1946]). 








ted 





Chapters viii and ix, dealing with the growth 
and present status of our professional organiza- 
tions and our professional literature, are among 
the most interesting and informative parts of 
the report. The former recounts briefly the his- 
tory of the A.L.A. and the A.C.R.L. and makes 
recommendations for increasing the effective- 
ness of both organizations. The provision of a 
Department of College and Research Libraries 
at A.L.A. Headquarters is strongly indorsed. In 
discussing professional writing the committee 
expresses the view that, while there is still room 
for improvement, library literature has devel- 
oped in maturity of content, in general quality, 
in coverage, and in readability. Each of the 
major professional journals is discussed briefly. 
Throughout these chapters, and in the report 
as a whole, the emphasis on librarianship as a 
young, emergent profession is sound and real- 
istic. The committee makes no extravagant 
claims and no frantic appeals for recognition. 
Rather, there is an awareness of the limitations 
of professional immaturity and a justifiable con- 
fidence in the ability of librarians to meet the 
demands of the future. 

Chapter x discusses recent trends in college 
library buildings, and chapter xi presents the 
essentials of a sound governmental policy for 
college and university libraries. The report con- 
cludes with an attempt to state briefly the role 
of academic libraries and librarians in the atom- 
ic age. 

A discursive report of this kind can scarcely 
be above criticism. In preparing it the commit- 
tee faced numerous difficulties—the necessity 
of treating complex topics briefly, the danger of 
oversimplifying problems and solutions, and the 
desire to introduce material already available 
in other publications. Each of these is respon- 
sible for obvious shortcomings in the report. The 
last mentioned is particularly noticeable in 
some sections (e.g., chapter xi on the govern- 
ment of college libraries), though the book es- 
capes being a mere digest of professional litera- 
ture by its valuable synthesis and its sugges- 
tions for future action. 

As a readable, provocative statement of our 
major problems this report deserves the atten- 
tion of all members of the profession. Its chief 
merit lies in the fact that it raises questions 
which need consideration and makes definite 
proposals which will stimulate discussion and 
serve as a guide to future policy. With some of 
the committee’s recommendations—about fifty 
in all—librarians will doubtless disagree; to this 
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writer a few of them appear little more than 
pious hopes, too vague to serve as a basis for 
action. Taken as a whole, however, they con- 
stitute a realistic, challenging agenda for the 
profession in the years ahead. 


ANDREW J. EATON 


Louisiana State University Library 


Propaganda, Communication, and Public Opin- 
ion: A Comprehensive Reference Guide. By 
Bruce LANNES SmiTH, HAROLD D. LaAss- 
WELL, and RALPH D. Casey. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
435. $5.00. 

This is a continuation of a bibliography, 
Propaganda and Promotional Activities, pub- 
lished by Smith, Lasswell, and Casey in 1935. 
It brings together about twenty-five hundred 
titles in the field of communication and public 
opinion appearing between 1934 and 1943, plus 
a few titles omitted from the earlier work. In 
addition, it contains four essays by the authors 
on the channels of communication, symbol spe- 
cialists, the content of communications, and 
their effects. This reference guide includes all 
the titles listed in the Public Opinion Quarterly 
bibliography during this period, and many 
more, and it is in turn continued by the Public 
Opinion Quarterly listings. This is the single 
most useful bibliographical reference to com- 
munication and public opinion as a field of re- 
search. 

The change of title reflects the changing de- 
velopment of the field over these crucial years. 
The student’s concern with propaganda has 
been greatly broadened since the early 1930’s 
into a concern with the whole field of public 
opinion and of communications as a basic in- 
fluence upon it. Research in public opinion has 
come of age during the decade, and research in 
communications has made important strides. 
In this bibliography are listed significant con- 
tributions on the preconditions of communica- 
tion, the definition of predispositions, the de- 
scription of audiences, content analysis, and 
techniques of opinion measurement. In almost 
every area within the broad field, major devel- 
opments have occurred during this decade, and 
no doubt this extension of the research field will 
continue during the next decade. Presumably— 
and most usefully—-the coming developments 
will serve to bridge the two fields of communica- 
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tion and public opinion by exploring the most 
important current area of research—the effects 
of communication upon public opinion. Because 
of its technical difficulty (and expense), too lit- 
tle solid work has as yet been done concretely 
relating people’s communication exposure— 
what they see and hear—and their opinions. 
The extent to which communications can affect 
the opinions of adults in different areas, the con- 
ditions under which they do, the strength of 
communication compared to that of other in- 
fluential factors, the most effective methods of 
influencing opinions through communications— 
such questions represent the core of research 
problems on which thé next bibliography will 
reveal the growth of the field. 

In this view of the development and nature 
of the field, the organization of the bibliography 
is not the easiest to use. It follows the organiza- 
tion of the earlier bibliography, with seven main 
sections: Part I, “Propaganda Strategy and 
Technique”; Part II, “Propaganda Classified 
by the Name of the Promoting Group”’; Part 
III, ‘Propaganda Classified by the Response 
To Be Elicited”; Part IV, ““The Symbols and 
Practices of Which Propaganda Makes Use and 
to Which It Adapts Itself’; Part V, “Channels 
of Communication”; Part VI, ““Measurement”; 
Part VII, “Control and Censorship of Commun- 
ication.” The entries in Part II and Part VII 
might better have been grouped with those on 
communication control, specialists, and person- 
nel in Part V to form a major section on the 
control of communications. The material on 
content analysis in Part VI is closely related to, 
and often undistinguishable from, similar con- 
tent analysis references in Part V; at this stage 
a section on the content of communications is 
definitely indicated. The material in Part III is 
organized according to the kinds of symbols on 
which responses are studied, such as the 
‘‘isms,”’ housing, social security, health, and so 
on. Students may find such a grouping by sub- 
ject matter to be less useful than one by the 
techniques of the studies or their findings. In 
other words, the subject matters of such studies 
are better index material than bases on which 
to organize such a bibliography. 

Because of the authors’ desire to indicate 
various related fields, the bibliography contains 
many titles not properly included under a nar- 
row definition of progaganda, communication, 
or public opinion. The basis of selection of such 
titles is not clear, and one wonders whether the 
samples adequately represent the publications 


in the different fields; but perhaps they do serve 
an introductory function. Finally, most of the 
titles have brief annotations describing the con- 
tent of the item and identifying the author. Too 
often the description of contents adds little or 
nothing to the title itself, and it is difficult to 
appreciate any substantial contribution made 
by many of the identifying labels. 

The Casey essay presents a satisfactory over- 
view of the growth of communications in this 
country, outlining the importance of the press, 
radio, and film in American life. The Smith es- 
say contains an overdocumented analysis of the 
biographies of sixteen heads of state and propa- 
ganda agents from eight major power states. 
Although this method might prove useful if ap- 
plied to larger numbers of symbol specialists, it 
does not add much to our understanding of how 
and why such men operate. The Lasswell essays 
on content and effect summarize the termino- 
logical and methodological systems associated 
with the name of this pioneer in communication 
and opinion research. 

All in all, this bibliography is an extremely 
useful work in the growing field of opinion and 
communication research. Despite the improve- 
ments which could be made in its organization, 
students generally and librarians in particular 
will find it an invaluable guide to the field. 


BERNARD BERELSON 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples: A Report on Inter- 
national Mass Communication from the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. By LLEWEL- 
LYN WHITE and RosBeErt D. Lercu. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. ix+ 
122. $2.00. 


The ideal which this book is designed to im- 
plement is that of “trained observers roaming 
the universe writing freely and fully of what 
they see and feel.” In other words, its long-time 
purpose is world-wide freedom of expression, 
developed with an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility toward world co-operation. 

Books do not receive a great part of the au- 
thors’ attention. For that matter, ‘“‘press” in the 
Commission’s title is in the nature of a mis- 
nomer. For the Commission, which operates un- 
der a grant from Time, Incorporated, to the 
University of Chicago, is interested in radio, 
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motion pictures, newsgathering mediums, and 
magazines, as well as newspapers and books. 
(In this, the book somewhat parallels Arthur 
Macmahon’s Memorandum on the Postwar In- 
formation Program of the United States, issued 
by the State Department, but it is far less 
pedestrian, more readable, and more vigorous.) 
The librarian will gain something from seeing 
his own tools of communication put in some 
perspective. The large view in the field of com- 
munication has been too rare. 

The book is so close-packed as to be difficult 
of brief summary. Perhaps the best method, al- 
though it avoids many pertinent details, is to 
note the major conclusions with which it closes. 
The authors have grouped their recommenda- 
tions under three heads: improvement of physi- 
cal facilities and operating mechanisms, remov- 
al of political and economic barriers, and im- 
provement of the quality of transmitted infor- 
mation. 

The key to improvement of American physi- 
cal facilities for international communication, 
the authors believe, is a merger of all United 
States cable and radiotelegraph companies 
plus such government facilities as are not need- 
ed for postwar military purposes. (The only ex- 
clusions from such a merger would be a single 
telecommunications corporation devoted to the 
transmission of press matter, which from ex- 
perience seems to require special handling, and 
existing radiotelephone facilities.) Regulation 
of the merged corporation in the public interest 
would be insured either by government owner- 
ship of a majority of the corporation’s stock or 
by control of rates and services through a fed- 
eral regulatory body. Such control would make 

possible the necessary acquisition of facilities 
for multiple address dot-dash, facsimile wire- 
less transmission, and direct international voice 
broadcasting (plus facilities of the telecommuni- 
cations corporation for press) to cover “every 
habitable part of the world” and would not 
stand in the way of the necessary acquisition of 
automatic relay stations for multiple address 
newscasts and short-wave voice broadcasts 
from this country to Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
In addition, the authors urge that the United 
States become a member of the International 
Telecommunications Union, thereby encourag- 
ing international agreement and control for 
exchange of newsand information and the devel- 
opment of broadcasting from and through the 
United Nations itself. 

To secure the progressive removal of political 
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barriers and the lessening of economic restric- 
tions, they suggest a United Nations multi- 
lateral covenant designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: equality of access to information be- 
tween co-hationals and foreigners; organiza- 
tion of a foreign correspondents’ corps with 
strict, self-administered codes of ethics; no ex- 
pulsion of a correspondent or interference with 
his normal duties without the advice of the cor- 
respondents’ corps; clarification to correspond- 
ents of all rules of censorship at all times; no 
“arbitrary or unreasonable discrimination” 
against foreign periodicals, radio programs, or 
motion pictures; control of books by their au- 
thors and original publishers as their property 
for fifty years or more. To administer and follow 
through on such a program, they suggest the 
creation of an autonomous unit in the United 
Nations Economic and Security Council, co- 
ordinated closely -with U.N.E,S.C.O. or the 
Commission on Human Rights, to promote the 
activities and purposes just enumerated. Fur- 
ther, they ask that the United States adhere to 
a world copyright convention and call on Con- 
gress and the State Department to negotiate 
bilateral, reciprocal treaties with as many other 
nations as possible for the purpose of abolishing 
direct censorship and discriminatory regulations 
and of guaranteeing the right of authorized 
agencies of information in one country to sell 
their product to individual publishers, broad- 
casters, and dealers in the other. 

To improve the quality of transmitted in- 
formation, the authors urge that federated, non- 
profit, co-operative associations, similar to the 
United States International Book Association 
already operating for books, be set up in the 
newspaper, magazine, radio, and motion pic- 
ture industries. In the field of international 
voice broadcasting (considered unprofitable) a 
similar federated, nonprofit association of all 
broadcasting companies desiring to participate 
should be set up under special arrangements; 
but if no such association is formed, the federal 
government should take over the job. The State 
Department should continue the informational 
activities of the Office of War Information and 
Office of Inter-American Affairs where private 
industry cannot continue them and should de- 
velop a corps of foreign information attachés for 
service to private information agencies. All this 
would call for a meeting between State Depart- 
ment officials and leaders of private industry in 
the communications to work out an integrated 


program. 
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The most noticeable feature of these pro- 
posals is the assumption of close collaboration 
between private industry and the government. 
Without being dogmatic or inflexible, the au- 
thors are unequivocal on this point, and, as is 
made amply clear, their conclusions have the 
vigorous support of the thirteen prominent citi- 
zens (the majority of them university profes- 
sors) who compose the Commission. The idea of 
industry-government co-operation will require 
all the prestige they can muster. For, histori- 
cally, American private industry has been suspi- 
cious of government, and nowhere has the tradi- 
tion of antagonism taken stronger root than 
here, where large corporate ‘individuals’ have 
come to look upon the ideal of free speech and 
press as their special property. It will be unfor- 
tunate if the book’s proposals are dismissed as 
impossible on such grounds. Aside from reinter- 
pretation of the term “freedom of the press” 
itself, government-industry co-operation is the 
single most important problem facing the Unit- 
ed States as it seeks participation in the estab- 
lishment of world-wide freedom of communi- 
cation. 

PAUL BIXLER 
Antiock College Library 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Secondary Education in the South. Edited by W. 
Carson RyANn, J. Minor Gwynn, and 
ARNOLD K. Kino. (“University of North 
Carolina Sesquicentennial Publications,” 
Louis R. Witson, Director.) Chapel Hill: 
University of North Varolina Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi+ 269. $3.00. 


The fourteen articles here presented first ap- 
peared in four issues of the High School Journal 
from January through October, 1945, and rep- 
resent the contribution of the Journal to the 
series of University of North Carolina Sesqui- 
centennial publications. For the most part they 
are factual accounts of the various aspects of the 
development of secondary education in the 
South written by educational leaders from 
schools and colleges throughout the southern 
states. 

Titles of the papers and contributors in order 
of appearance are as follows: “Some Economic, 
Political, and Social Influences on Education in 
the South,” by Edgar W. Knight; ‘Extension 
and Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
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in the South,” by W. H. Plemmons; “Estab. 
lishing and Improving Standards for Secondary 
Education in the South,”’ by Holland Holton: 
“The Development of Rural Secondary Educa- 
tion in the South,” by Norman Frost; “The 
Federal Government and Vocational Educa- 
tion in the South,” by Leon E. Cook and others; 
“High School Libraries in the South,” by Fran- 
ces Lander Spain; ““Trends in Curriculum De- 
velopment,” by J. Minor Gwynn; “System- 
wide Curriculum Revision,” by James S. Tip- 
pett; “Experimental Programs in the Southern 
Associations,” by V. M. Sims, E. A. Waters, 
and W. A. Robinson; “State-wide Curriculum 
Revision and the Development of Workshops 
for Teachers,”’ by Doak S. Campbell and Milton 
W. Carothers; ‘“‘Private Secondary Education 
in the South,” by Warren B. Bezanson, Ralph 
E.. Boothby, and Howard Kester; “Experiments 
in Community Education,” by Carleton E. 
Preston and Vester M. Mulholland; “Influence 
of the Southern States Work-Conference,” by 
Edgar L. Morphet; ‘Educational Action for 
Development of Regional Materials,” by John 
E. Ivey, Jr. 

Taken individually, the papers present little 
information that is not already generally known 
or fairly easily ascertained from other published 
sources. There is, however, a considerable con- 
venience in having summaries of the various 
topics presented by persons active in their re- 
spective fields and from the point of view of a 
person writing in the 1940’s. For example, J. 
Minor Gwynn in “Trends in Curriculum De- 
velopment” presents an excellent overview of 
the subject. Five stages in the growth of the 
public secondary-school curriculum in the South 
from 1900 to 1942 are noted: ‘‘(1) the classical 
pattern, 1900-1929; (2) the movement for state 
or county agricultural high schools, 1907-1915; 
(3) emergence of the general curriculum, 1917- 
1930; (4) the system-wide curriculum revision 
movement, 1930-1942; and (5) controlled cur- 
riculum experiments, 1934-1942.” In discussing 
each of these stages the author reviews not only 
developments in the South but relationships to 
and influences on curriqulum developments in 
other parts of the country, It is observed that 
the movement toward vocational education in 
the South antedated both the Smith-Lever and 
the Smith-Hughes legislation in Congress re- 
garding rural education; that the South was the 
leader in the state-wide curriculum revision 
movement of the 1930-42 period; and that the 
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controlled curriculum experiments carried on in 
the South have stimulated such movements as 
teachers’ workshops, community councils, com- 
munity planning for education, and the better 
use of local and regional resources. This paper 
and the three on curriculum that follow consti- 
tuted for this reviewer the most interesting sec- 
tion of the book. Campbell and Carothers, in par- 
ticular, in their article, ‘ State-wide Curriculum 
Revision,” present in concise form a review of 
new curriculum concepts, their influence on cur- 
riculum revision in the South, and, in turn, the 
influence of curriculum revision on education 
generally. 

Libraries receive special attention in Frances 
Lander Spain’s article, ““High School Libraries 
in the South.” This too is a factual account of 
high-school library development beginning with 
the early mention of libraries for public school 
systems in state constitutions, school laws, and 
reports of state superintendents of public in- 
struction. Separate sections deal with the sub- 
jects of school library standards, school library 
supervisors, training of school librarians, state 
aid, co-operation with public libraries and other 
agencies, and library service to Negro schools. 

While improvements in school library service 
are noted, the author makes it clear that much 
remains to be done. Reference is made to Dr. 
Wilson’s proposals at the Southern Education 
Association meeting of 1911, which included: 
(1) a library in every public school; (2) teachers 
trained to use libraries and to know children’s 
books; (3) a state school library supervisor in 
every department of education; (4) pupils 
taught to use the library; (5) state library com- 
missions; (6) traveling libraries; and (7) more 
public libraries. As the author says: 

All of his proposals have been adopted to some 
degree, but none of them has been developed to its 
fullest capacity for service The program that 
Dr. Wilson promulgated in rgr1r is still a live one 
for the South, and if carried out would assure better 
library service. 

To his recommendations she would add the fol- 
lowing in the light of current needs: 

(1) state aid for school libraries in all southern 
states; (2) a school-library supervisor in every state 
department of education; (3) more consolidated cir- 
culating school libraries serving groups of schools; 
(4) more county public libraries with service to 
schools; (5) school libraries kept open all the year, 
serving the children of the community during vaca- 
tions as well as school terms; (6) more emphasis on 
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elementary-school libraries; (7) more and better 
trained school librarians; (8) more teachers trained 
to use libraries in their teaching. 


RICHARD H. LoGspon 


U.S. Office of Education Library 
Washington, D.C. 


Fénix: Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional, No. 1 
(primer semestre de 1944), No. 2 (primer 
semestre de 1945). Director, Jorce Ba- 
SADRE. Lima, Peru. Pp. 158, 234. 2} soles 
per issue; 3 soles outside Peru. 

No more appropriate title could have been 
selected for the new review published by the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Lima. The first number 
opens with quotations concerning the phoenix 
taken from Ovid, Dante, Quevedo and Keats— 
‘From the ashes of disgrace he rose . . . . a fiery 
phoenix.” As Jorge Basadre explains in his In- 
troduction to the first number: 

As the name of the review we have chosen a sym- 
bol of life reborn after death, even when it takes the 
consuming guise of fire. A symbol rich in meaning 
for the Biblioteca Nacional of Lima, which was de- 
stroyed by a ruinous fire in May 1943 and which is 
today in the midst of its slow and painful yet con- 
fident work of restoration. 


It is gratifying to observe that the phoenix has 
been reborn with added strength after his fiery 
ordeal, since few libraries would be capable of 
inaugurating such a review (which is only one 
of a series of new publications) after a similar 
catastrophe. 

According to its editor, Fénix aims to pub- 
lish the following types of material: (1) biblio- 
graphical and historico-bibliographical studies; 
(2) articles on the organization and history of 
libraries; (3) articles on the legal, sociological, 
economic, and statistical phases of library de- 
velopment and administration; (4) articles on 
the history and the technical aspects of the 
book. Nothing is said concerning the frequency 
of publication; perhaps the library will not at- 
tempt to publish more than one number a year 
until it has become more firmly established. 

The two numbers at hand are attractively 
printed in a modern style befitting the purpose 
of the review. The choice of material seems, on 
the whole, excellent; it appears particularly cal- 
culated to help the periodical on its way by pro- 
viding a sound mixture of technical articles on 
modern aspects of library science along with the 
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literary and bibliographical studies which would 
satisfy those who value the tradition of the 
scholarly library. 

Thus, the first number contains a wide vari- 
ety of topics, A very brief notice by the editor 
introduces the review, indicating forcefully the 
need for such a periodical not only in Peru but 
in Latin America, and drawing inspiration from 
the stirring words of San Martin in his decree of 
1822 establishing the Biblioteca Nacional. Two 
pictures show the progress made in the con- 
struction of the new library building by August, 
1944. There follow seven articles upon topics of 
library science and literary and scientific bibli- 
ography. In conclusion, in a short Appendix, are 
printed the speech made by Dr. Basadre at the 
graduation exercises of the first Library School 
of the Biblioteca Nacional in July, 1944, the 
responses of two of the students, a speech dedi- 
cating the Biblioteca Popular in Llocllapampa, 
and a brief summary of the aims of the newly or- 
ganized catalog department of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, with an example of the library’s ex- 
pansion of the sections of the Dewey classifica- 
tion relating to Spanish-American literature and 
to Peruvian history. 

As so often happens in the first number of a 
periodical, the seven longer articles are highly 
creditable. Especially readable is the brilliant 
essay by Luis Fabio Xammar, the executive 
secretary gf the Biblioteca Nacional, on Ricardo 
Palma as librarian. The parallel between the de- 
struction and looting of the library during the 
disastrous war with Chile in 1879-83 and the 
recent catastrophe of 1943 is aptly drawn. In the 
former instance, the library was restored largely 
through the energy of one man, Ricardo Palma; 
today, the new library has a well-trained and or- 
ganized staff to support the vigor of its scholarly 
director. Jorge Aguayo writes on the classified 
catalog as opposed to the dictionary catalog, 
stressing the value of the dictionary catalog for 
the general public library. Margaret Bates 
writes on children’s libraries, a much needed 
type of service in Latin America. Carmen Ortiz 
de Zevallos has a useful article giving the basic 
rules for organizing a small library. The writers 
of these articles were all connected with the 
first Library School of the Biblioteca Nacional. 
Federico Schwab, of the University of San Mar- 
cos Library, has an admirable study of geo- 
graphical bibliography in Peru. 

The remaining articles have no close con- 
nection with library science. Emilia Romero has 
a study of Talamantes, one of the Fathers of 
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Spanish-American independence, and Alberto 
Tauro, of the Biblioteca Nacional, contributes 
the first section of a lengthy article on José 
Pérez de Vargas, a distinguished Peruvian 
teacher and Latinist in the early nineteenth 
century. 

The second number of Fénix, which is con. 
siderably larger than the first, maintains about 
the same proportion of articles on library sci- 
ence to those on other subjects. The longest arti. 
cle is by Dr. Basadre, being his history of the ac. 
tivities of the Biblioteca Nacional from 1943 to 
1945. This article, somewhat amplified, was re. 
cently published as a separate entitled La Bibjj- 
oteca Nacional de Lima, 1943-1945. Of the 
twelve articles in this number, eight are in the 
field of library science. 

As a part of the campaign of “‘desanalfabeti- 
zaci6n bibliotecaria” designed to bring to Latin 
America an understanding of what a modern |i- 
brary should be, a translation of Andrew D. 
Osborn’s article ‘The Crisis in Cataloging,” 
originally appearing in the Library Quarterly, is 
presented, with a brief introduction by the edi- 
tor. Dr. Basadre suggests that the problems of 
cataloging discussed in this article may per- 
chance seem rather remote to Latin-American 
libraries, where cataloging is still in an elemen- 
tary stage, but adds that these same libraries 
riay have a certain advantage in coming late to 
the field so that they may profit by the experi- 
ence of others. He takes this opportunity to in- 
sist that librarianship does not follow inevitably 
from a love of books or profound erudition or a 
fertile imagination, however desirable these 
may be, but from adequate training and froma 
wide acquaintance with the best contemporary 
thinking in the field of library science. This pol- 
icy of translating important articles from time 
to time would seem to be highly appropriate 
in such a review. 

This number contains three articles by for- 
mer students of the Library School of 10944. 
Abigail G. de Velezmoro, now on the staff of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, writes on the administra- 
tion of pamphlets and periodicals in a small li- 
brary—a clear and straightforward account, 
with many illustrations. Olivia Ojeda, also of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, offers a tentative bibliog- 
raphy of biographical sources for Peru. Rosa 
Escarcena Arpaia, of the Escuela de Servicio 
Social, has an article on the organization of a 

newspaper library for La Crénica of Lima. The 
articles are well done and should be of consider- 
able value to Latin-American librarians. 
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The other articles dealing with library topics 
are rather varied. Elizabeth Sherier, who taught 
in the Library School of 1944, writes of the spe- 
cial library. Rafael Heliodoro Valle is repre- 
sented by a most interesting talk delivered in 
the Biblioteca Nacional on the subject of ‘The 
Book in Mexico.” José Agustin Aliaga y de la 
Puente contributes a study on the copyright 
problem in Latin America, urging the creation 
of an inter-American bureau of registry of 
copyright, to be linked with corresponding 
agencies of the United Nations; his proposal 
seems close to that now being discussed by the 
Pan-American Union. 

The remaining articles are primarily literary. 
The best of these, a long paper to be continued 
ina later number, is by Antonello Gerbi, on the 
subject of Diego Leén de Pinelo’s fervid defense 
of the University of San Marcos, and of the New 
World in general, against the slighting remarks 
of Justus Lipsius. This is a most attractive piece 
of writing, describing one of the first of the 
many polemics concerning the relative value of 
the Old World and the New. The other two 
articles are of lesser interest. 

A new department appearing in the second 
number is the ‘Revista de revistas,’’ which in- 
cludes a full-length review of Jorge Aguayo’s 
Manual prdctico de clasificaci6n y catalogacién de 
bibliotecas by Rudolph H. Gjelsness and numer- 
ous excerpts from reviews and articles in library 
periodicals, including four from Special Li- 
braries. This department provides useful in- 
formation about new libraries and about ar- 
ticles on library problems of special concern to 
Latin-American librarians, with material drawn 
from both North and South American sources. 
It is to be hoped that this department will be 
continued and even extended in later issues. 

The Biblioteca Nacional may be justly 
proud of Fénix, whose potentialities for the ad- 
vancement of librarianship in its new field seem 

practically unlimited. It is modern in content 
and in format, yet discreetly and tastefully so. 
A minor blemish is the considerable number of 
printer’s errors, especially in names and titles, 
which indicate insufficient proofreading. I am 
sure that all librarians will hope for Fénix a 
long and prosperous career! 


RAYMOND L. KILGOUR 


School of Library Science 
University of Michigan 
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La Bibliografia en la Repitblica Argentina. By 
TEeoporo Becv. (‘“‘Contribuciones al cono- 
cimiento de la bibliotecologia,” No. 2.) 
Buenos Aires: Comité Argentino de Biblio- 
tecarios de Instituciones Cientificas y Técni- 
cas, 1945. Pp. 34. r 


Somewhat reminiscent of the History of Ire- 
land in which chapter xx, ‘Hibernian Her- 
petology,”’ consists of a blank page, this study 
is introduced by the statement, “‘La Repdblica 
Argentina no tiene bibliograffa.”” However, this 
is true only in a relative sense. Argentina has 
produced no Sabin or Medina, and she has no 
comprehensive current bibliographies either for 
the trade or for government publications. But 
Dr. Becu’s thoughtful and well-organized out- 
line of Argentine bibliographical reference 
works reveals a tradition superior to that of 
most other Latin-American countries although 
inferior to that of Western Europe and North 
America. 

Pedro de Angelis’ Coleccién de obras impresas 
y manuscritas que tratan principalmente del Rio 
de la Plata (1853) is the first Argentine bibliog- 
raphy of any importance. The Anwuario biblio- 
grafico de la Republica Argentina (1879-87), 
edited by Alberto and Enrique Navarro-Viola, 
was rather satisfactory for its day, but it ran to 
only nine volumes. From 1926 to 1929 the In- 
stituto BibliogrAfico of the Facultad de Human- 
idades y Ciencias de la Educacién at the Uni- 
versity of La Plata published an excellent A nu- 
ario bibliografico whose early demise is not ex- 
plained. The La Plata Public Library and the 
University of Cérdoba have made abortive at- 
tempts at a national bibliography, but none of 
these publications were sustained over a long 
period of time or distinguished for technical ex- 
cellence. Between 1928 and 1937 the publisher 
L. J. Rosso issued a Bibliografia general argen- 
tina which went as far as the letter “E,’’ but it 
was based on the rather poor cataloging done 
at the Biblioteca Nacional and a few secondary 
sources. There are two more or less important 
current bibliographies in Argentina, the Boletin 
bibliogréfico argentino, issued by the Comisié6n 
Nacional de Cooperaci6n Intelectual, and Bibli- 
ografia, issued by the Direcci6n General de 
Prensa. Dr. Becu’s restraint is as remarkable as 
his critical acumen in condemning both as in- 
adequate for commercial as well as for official 
imprints. 

In an appendix the author, who is an attor 
ney by profession, points out certain rat)..c 
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grave errors of omission, some careless, some 
apparently intentional, in the Registro oficial de 
la Republica Argentina. Essentially, however, 
this is a problem of legal documentation and (as 
presented here) of historiography rather than 
of bibliography. 

Dr. Becu’s essay was inspired by Mr. J. B. 
Childs’s admirable monograph on Argentina in 
his Guide to the Official Publications ef the Other 
American Republics. The lack of any complete 
bibliographies for either official or commercial 
publications in Argentina impelled Dr. Becu to 
make this survey to provide the necessary his- 
torical and critical background for an adequate 
national bibliography. Similar critical reviews 
of bibliography in the other Latin-American re- 
publics would be of inestimable value both as 
historical records and as stimuli for the improve- 
ment of available bibliographical reference 
works. 

In many instances Dr. Becu is forced to 
wake rather sharp criticisms of individual bibli- 
ographers as well as of entire agencies and insti- 
tutions. Sr. Felipe Barreda-Laos of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional in Buenos Aires has recently pub- 
lished a Replica a un folleto de Dr. Teodoro Becu, 
apparently a sort of rebuttal to some of Dr. 
Becu’s criticisms. Unfortunately, I have been 
unable thus far to secure a copy of Sr. Barre- 
da’s pamphlet. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Western Michigan College of Education 


“Special Libraries Conference on Russian Mate- 
rials, November 17, 1945.” Issued by the 
AMERICAN RussIAN InsTITUTE. New York, 
1945. Pp. 55. $2.50. (Mimeographed.) 


Russia is, and has been for some years past, 
one of the major book-publishing countries in 
the world. The general scholarly quality of the 
publications, especially of the past few years, 
compares favorably with the output of the 
presses of other countries. For years, however, 
no great interest was shown by American li- 
braries as a whole in this field. The language was 
a barrier, to be sure, and the political situation 
no less so. It is true that a certain number of 
research libraries managed to build up working 
collections in Russian more or less successfully, 
but nothing comparable to material in French 
or German. It was the war years that showed us 
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how little we really had of the publications of 
our ally. 

A certain number of publications continued 
to arrive during the war years, but it is perhaps 
not an exaggeration to say that more significant 
books published in Germany during 1939-4; 
were received in this country than those pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. Like everything else, 
the book market is rigidly controlled, and there 
are no private outlets. Russian publications may 
be obtained from the Four Continent Bookstore 
of New York or from Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga 
of Moscow. In theory this implies no more than 
a somewhat unnecessary centralization, but in 
actual practice much more is at stake. The- 
oretically, one may order any Russian publica- 
tion from these agencies, but only such would be 
ever received as are released by the authorities 
in Moscow. There is, furthermore, some grounds 
for the belief that periodicals originally released 
for exportation may be withdrawn and then 
released again. Thus, the Periodica USSR ex- 
port catalog for 1938 lists over 5,000 titles, that 
for 1945 contains 111 titles, and the one for the 
present year 194. Even with all the allowances 
for the journal mortality during the war, some 
titles have been clearly withdrawn from the for- 
eign market and a few of them rein-tated this 
year. A very annoying withdrawal is the 
Knizhnata Letopis, the Russian equivalent to 
our Publishers’ Weekly. Without this guide no 
selection of Russian current publications is pos- 
sible. 

While the Russian book trade is thus very 
closely controlled and channelized, a somewhat 
more liberal policy is followed in regard to ex- 
changes. The exchanges are handled through 
the Gosudarstvennaia Biblioteka SSSR imeni 
V. I. Lenina of Moscow, the Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, and the Vsesotuznoe Obshchestvo 
Kul’turnoi Sviazy s Zagranitsei, popularly 
known as VOKS. It has been our ‘experience 
that again and again when a publication is an- 
nounced as “exhausted” or “unavailable” or 
“not included in our export catalog” by the 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, copies may be ob- 
tained on exchange from one of the institutions 
named above. It must be evident, however, 
that no great reliance can be placed on such 
indirect methods and that the entire problem 
of the acquisition of Russian publications, espe- 
cially scholarly periodicals, is still to a large ex- 
tent one of chance rather than of certainty. 

The Special Libraries Conference on Russian 
Materials, the proceedings of which are being dis- 
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cussed here, is largely a verbatim report of hopes 
and frustrations Fifty-two librarians and schol- 
ars, representing forty-two institutions, came 
together on November 17, 1945, in New York 
to share their experiences and to formulate, if 
possible, policies for the future. Their hopes of 
acquiring more Russian publications are shared 
by all librarians of scholarly libraries. As for any 
definite policy to be followed, that is a question 
on which as yet no concrete answer is possible. 
Even the recently undertaken mission to Mos- 
cow under the auspices of the Library of Con- 
gress, if successful, will only partly improve the 
situation. It will still be for Moscow to decide 
whether American libraries will be given the 
same facilities for the purchase of Russian pub- 
lications as the Russians have always had in 
regard to ours: 

ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


University of Chicago Library 


Scientific, Medical, and Technical Books Pub- 
lished in the United States of America, 1930- 
1944: A Selected List of Titles in Print with 
Annotations. Edited by R. R. HAWKINS; pre- 
pared under the direction of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Bibliogra- 
phy of American Scientific and Technical 
Books. Washington: National Research 
Council, 1946. Quarto. Pp. xv+1114. $20. 
(Distributors for the United States, R. R. 
Bowker Co.; for Latin America, the Office of 
International Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Department of State; for Europe, the 
United States International Book Assn.) 


This thick quarto volume will be of high 
value both in this country and abroad. The 
desirability of such a publication was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Edward M. Crane, president of 
D. Van Nostrand Company. The work was in- 
augurated under the chairmanship of Dr. Harri- 
son W. Craver, who was the first technology 
librarian in America and who for more than 
forty years has been one of the world’s recog- 
nized authorities in the field of technical litera- 
ture. After Dr. Craver’s retirement, his place 
was taken by Dr. John F. Fulton. Many persons 
were consulted or gave assistance, and the com- 
pilers of the indexes are to be commended; but, 
as in any undertaking of this kind, the burden 
of the responsible work rested on one man, 
Mr. R. R. Hawkins, chief of the science and 





technology division of the New York Public 
Library. 

The compilation of this list was an enormous 
undertaking. (If anyone is skeptical about this, 
let him take a mere fifty technical books, at 
random, fit them into an acceptable classifica- 
tion, write revealing notes about them, and pro- 
vide adequate indexes.) It is not a random col- 
lection but a carefully chosen list of about six 
thousand titles selected from the large number 
of United States and Canadian books of the 
fifteen years indicated in the title. 

No other work gives an equally comprehen- 
sive cross-section of important recent technical 
literature, and no other goes so far in appraisal 
of the books listed. This appraisal is effected by 
means of lengthy descriptive or evaluative notes 
and (usually) by inclusion of the table of con- 
tents, though this latter service is occasionally 
nullified by the vagaries of an author whose 
chapter headings are meaningless even in con- 
nection with the title of the book (for example, 
“Ratcliff,” No. 40; “Bradley,” No. 1320c; and 
“Sears,” No. 4767). 

One praiseworthy feature is the consistently 
high character of the material included; almost 
every book is of real technical value. (“The 
Smithsonian Series,” perennially advertised and 
said to be “completely revised 1943” has had 
only a negligible amount of revision since its 
original appearance in 1929-32. Gayle Pick- 
well’s Weather is a nice picture-book but an 
undependable guide to meteorology.) 

Any work of this magnitude is bound to be 
costly. The undertaking was launched with an 
initial fund of $35,000 provided by the federal 
government and the publishers of technical 
books. This. subsidy (subsequently amplified) 
made the publication possible, and, considering 
its value, the volume is really a low-priced work. 


E. H. McCLe.ianp 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


A Check List of English Plays, 1641-1700. Com- 
piled by GERTRUDE L. Woopwarp and 
James G. McManaway. Chicago: New- 
berry Library, 1945. Pp. 155. 

The Woodward and McManaway check list 
is the only really full bibliography of English 
plays printed during the Commonwealth and 
Restoration. Although it does not pretend to be 
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an analytical bibliography, so much careful 
analysis went into its preparation that in dis- 
tinguishing among variants, for example, it con- 
tains a great deal of bibliographical detail to be 
found nowhere else. More than 1,340 entries 
record the various editions and issues of more 
than 750 plays or collections of plays. As many 
as 235 playwrights appear in the list, and if 
pseudonyms and translators’ names were 
counted, the number of authors represented 
would be considerably larger. 

Figures such as these taken from this new 
compilation are an index to the literary activity 
of the last sixty years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In them we find another scrap of the evi- 
dence which, as Professor Bentley points out in 
his recent study, needs to be weighed carefully 
in our evaluation of Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s 
reputations in the seventeenth century. The 
years 1641-1700, when all Shakespeare’s plays 
and all the plays attributed to him by seven- 
teenth-century title-pages had already been 
printed, all of them twice and over half of them 
more than twice, saw the publication of two 
issues of the Third Folio and three of the Fourth 
and the separate publication of seventeen issues 
or editions of six different plays. In addition, 
Woodward and McManaway give cross-refer- 
ences to twenty-one printed adaptations involv- 
ing twenty different plays of Shakespeare and 
at least thirteen other authors. The same period 
saw the publication of one edition of Jonson’s 
collected plays; the favored Cataline in two edi- 
tions, one of two issues; and, in the Workes 
(dated 1640), two issues of The Devil Is an Ass 
and one of The Sad Shepherd. 

But, more important than providing such 
historical side lights, this new check list tells the 
student of the drama where copies of the plays 
are to be found. Sixteen of the United States’ 
great libraries participated in the compilation, 
and their holdings are recorded. And when the 
compilers knew of the existence of copies not in 
those libraries, they added them from book- 
sellers’ catalogs and such works as the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature. “‘One 
gratifying result of the compilation,” they point 
out, “‘is the discovery that three fourths of the 
1340 separate items are“available to scholars in 
each of two libraries in America, the Folger and 
the Huntington, and more than half of them in 
each of two others, Harvard and Yale.” 

Such a check list invites comparison with the 
recent first volume of Wing’s Short-Title Cata- 
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logue, 1641-1700. Limited to plays, it has 
marked advantages. For one thing, it is far 
easier to handle, since only about 1 per cent of 
the entries in Wing are plays. By its nature it 
immediately identifies all its entries as dra- 
matic. Further, it gives the names of plays pub- 
lished in miscellanies; thus it lists Robert 
Baron’s two masques interpolated in his 
"Epororaiynoyr or the Cyprian Academy. Though 
it does not record such data on title-pages as 
theatrical performance or license for printing, 
it gives fuller titles than Wing and conscien- 
tiously records subtitles. Accordingly, the new 
STC in many respects cannot supplant Wood- 
ward and McManaway. 

A tribute to the compilers is the small num- 
ber of patent errors in the book, and this despite 
wartime shortages of time and service, the stor- 
age of the Library of Congress Union Cata- 
logue, and the evacuation of rare books from the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and the Library of 
Congress. Librarians and students of the drama 
alike can be grateful to the two authors, to the 
co-operating libraries, and especially to the 
Newberry Library, which published the book. 


ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 


Feiser Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 


Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Litera- 
ture for the Thirteen Years 1932-1944. Edited 
by WitiramM D. TempLemMAN. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1945. Pp. vii+45o. 
$5.00. 

Each generation produces its own distinctive 
fashion in bibliographical research, just as sure- 
ly as each generation produces its own fashion 
in poetry and fiction. In the early days of print- 
ing the most useful fashion was the inclusive 
universal bibliography, but that was promptly 
analyzed into biobibliography and bibliography 
arranged by place and date of printing. Today 
such universal bibliographies are chiefly re- 
stricted to incunabula, where the great Ge- 
samtkatalog represents the first kind and the 
British Museum’s Catalogue of Fifteenth-Century 
Books is the finest example of the second. But 
the hope of universality dies hard, and the early 
nineteenth century tried to gain it within cer- 
tain limits of language. Watt in 1824 is the best 
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example of a universal bibliography of English 
literature, but Lowndes tried again in 1834, 
listing only important or “collected” items but 
including more information. Acknowledged by 
Lowndes as his model was Brunet’s Manuel of 
1810, which attempted to list important edi- 
tions of books in Greek, Latin, and French. 
Watt segregated his subject catalog in a sepa- 
rate alphabet, and Lowndes has no subjects ex- 
cept for a few catchalls; the British Museum in 
its printed catalog, begun in 1881, follows this 
tradition by including only personal subjects in 
what is essentially a universal bibliography of 
its own holdings. Such catalogs of single but 
large collections were the most striking feature 
of the later nineteenth century, and in the 
United States though not in England the dic- 
tionary catalog with all author and subject 
entries in a single alphabet became the approved 
fashion. (California has recently separated its 
subjects.) One more change, from book catalog 
to card catalog, came just in time for the over- 
whelming growth of modern public and univer- 
sity libraries. 

Ever since 1900 bibliographers have tried to 
find ways of making these dictionary catalogs 
more digestible to the reader. For, as the cata- 
logs grow larger, even trained librarians are con- 
fused by the system, and mere professors are 
helpless. The Library of Congress tried for a 
long time to crowd in more and more informa- 
tion, hoping to make each card a complete 
bibliographical record; but readers do not use 
the cards, and in the last ten years the Library 
of Congress has somewhat hesitantly begun to 
shorten them. Second, the Library of Congress 
and other libraries began to publish concise sub- 
ject bibliographies, perhaps the best answer to 
the confusing mass of cards in all large libraries. 
Single-author bibliographies are likewise a 
rather recent fashion. 

One problem has become more difficult as 
dictionary catalogs have expanded: how is the 
library to list or the scholar to identify what is 
new, in both books and periodicals? A scholar 
who relied only on a large catalog would have to 
go through many thousands of cards every year 
to pick out the new books on Shakespeare, dis- 
persed as they are in alphabetical order among 
all the older books; and by this method he would 
not find new periodical articles at all, for al- 
though even Harvard analyzed its important 
periodicals at one time, the large libraries right- 
ly decline to do so now. Reviews of new books 








are widely dispersed, and even such an excellent 
summary of periodical literature as that pub- 
lished in the Review of English Studies is not 
amenable to any subject or author approach. 

The present generation’s chief contribution 
to this kind of bibliography may well be its 
popularization of the period bibliography. Since 
1916, when the first one was started, scholars in 
every period of English literature have insisted 
on a special annual gathering of books and arti- 
cles in their own period. The annual bibliogra- 
phy in PMLA, unfortunately provincial in its 
exclusion of all English or Continental items, is 
essentially a collection of promptly compiled 
period bibliographies. Even the Cambridge Bib- 
liography, completed in 1941, is built around the 
plan of the period bibliographies. The organiza- 
tion of the Modern Language Association into 
research groups has given considerable impetus 
to the period bibliographies, and the volume 
under review was initiated as a project of the 
Victorian Group. 

But the search through the various annual 
period bibliographies, each hidden in a different 
periodical and never indexed, is tedious and 
confusing, and their preparation requires much 
wasteful duplication of effort. All the period 
bibliographies resemble one another, but each 
one has its own idiosyncrasies of arrangement, 
and all list articles from the same general group 
of scholarly journals. Just before the war there 
was considerable discussion of a co-operative 
project, to be supervised by the Library of Con- 
gress, that would combine the period bibliogra- 
phies in one annual volume, superseding the 
“American Bibliography” in PMLA and per- 
haps also the annual indexed volume of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association. But 
the pro‘ect proved too difficult and was dropped; 
for one thing, the different periodicals were not 
eager to relinquish the circulation value of their 
bibliographies. 

Professor Templeman now undertakes to 
make the “Victorian Bibiiography” more read- 
ily available by a photographic reproduction of 
thirteen annual bibliographies in one volume 
with continuous pagination and an author index. 
But his attempt is insufficient: mere aggregation 
is not cumulation, and a scholar who pays five 
dollars for the volume might fairly expect it to 
be something more than the thirteen parts he 
already had in his file of Modern Philology. The 
brief index of names that has been added tells 
us only that items are listed each year under 
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major authors and somewhat intermittently for 
those who attract less interest; all the period 
bibliographies suffer from their lack of an index, 
but this skeleton is not a living index. 

Because of the photographic reproduction, 
all the page references to earlier numbers of the 
annual bibliography are wrong—not an insur- 
mountable obstacle but a considerable nuisance. 
The volume is on the whole a convenience, but 
it contributes little to the solution of the 
scholar’s problem—his need for a concise guide 
to the riches of his library. 

A. T. HAZEN 
University of Chicago Library 


Publicity Primer: An ABC of “Telling All” 
about the Public Library. By Marie D. 
Lorzeaux. 3d ed., rev. New York: H. W. 
Wilson & Co., 1945. Pp. 103. $1.00. 


The library profession, hungry for inspira- 

tion and practical advice in the public relations 
and publicity fields, will eagerly welcome the 
third edition of the Publicity Primer. The first 
edition was printed in 1937, and the second edi- 
tion was issued in 1939 and has been out of print 
for several years. 
The new edition seems to be identical with 
| the second except that something new has been 
added. This takes the form of several brief chap- 
ters on school-library publicity, although much 
in the main part of the work is of practical value 
to school and university librarians. Also includ- 
ed are two new chapters on publicity routines 
and a publicity calendar followed by an expand- 
ed and more helpful bibliography. 

The Primer is not intended to be a complete 
manual, but it attempts to offer practical and 
simple suggestions for those doing library pub- 
licity. It is particularly valuable to the li- 
brarians in the small and medium-sized li- 
braries. Apparently many school librarians have 
great difficulty in dealing with the school staff, 
particularly the administrators, and many 
would have welcomed more suggestions under 
the heading “The Faculty.” The pamphlet’s 
emphasis on practical ways and means in pub- 
licity limits it from going more extensively into 
the larger field of public relations. Those in need 
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of solving library public relations problems wil] 
find reading some of the references in the biblj- 
ography of great value. 


HArROLp L. Hamar 


Kansas City Public Library 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The Book of the States: 1945-46, Vol. VI. Chi- 
cago: Council of State Governments, 1945, 
Pp. xii+724. $5.00. 

In its sixth biennial edition this “‘manual of 
manuals” of state governments contains some 
two hundred pages more than the preceding 
volume in the series. The editor, Lynton K. 
Caldwell, is to be congratulated on the format 
of the volume, at once compact and attractive, 
and on the skilful use of more than one hundred 
tables in the presentation of masses of data in 
condensed form. 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
a series of twenty-two interesting summaries 
reviewing developments in the various subdivi- 
sions of state government. These statements are 
generally readable in style, and the subject- 
matter included is selected with discrimination 
The authors of the different sections are com- 
petent specialists in their respective fields. The 
remaining third of the volume is devoted to the 
usual ‘“‘Directory of the States.” Still lacking in 
this section is a separate list of state library 
extension agencies; these are included only in 
part in the lists of state libraries, law libraries, 
and archives and history departments. 

Librarians will be glad to note the inclusion 
in this number of the series of an interesting sec- 
tion on “State Responsibility for Public Library 
Development,” by Miss Julia Wright Merrill, 
of the American Library Association. This ar- 
ticle is a good summary of major events in con- 
nection with the organization and support of 
public libraries, with special emphasis on the 
state’s role in library planning. 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


School of Librarianship 


University of California 
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Abraham Lincoln and the Widow Bixby. By F. 
LAURISTON BULLARD. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+154. $3.00. 

American Foundations for Social Welfare. By 
SHELBY M. Harrison and F. EMERSON AN- 
prews. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1946. Pp. 249. $2.00. 

The American Rhodes Scholarships: A Review of the 
First Forty Years. By FRANK AYDELOTTE. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi+ 
208. $2.00. 

imherst, Massachusetts, Imprints: 1825-1876. Ed- 
ited by NeEwron Fetch McKeon and Katu- 
ARINE CONOVER Cow Les. Amherst: Amherst 
College Library, 1946. Pp. 191. 

Annual Report for the Year 1944/45. Issued by the. 
BriTisH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
Scrence. London: London School of Economics 
and Political Science, 1946. Pp. 18. 

Las Bellas letras en el Ecuador. By Cartos A. 
RoLtanpDo. Guayaquil: Imprenta i Talleres 
Municipales, 1944. Pp. 157+xii. 

Best Books on Australia and New Zealand: An An- 
notated Bibliography. By Evans Lewrn. (“Royal 
Empire Society Bibliographies,” No. 13.) Lon- 
don: Royal Empire Society, 1946. Pp. 63. 4s. 

“A Bibliographical Classification System for Lin- 
guistics and Languages.’’ By Georce L. TRAGER. 
(Reprinted from Studies in Linguistics, II 
[1945], 54-108; IV [1946], 1-so.) Washington, 
1946. Pp. ii+105. $1.00. (Mimeographed.) 
(Available from the author, 1703 Harvard St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C.) 

Biography of a War Novel: Zola’s “La Débacle.”’ By 
Heten La Rue Rurener. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. ix+125. $2.75. 

Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Reports. Is- 
sued weekly by the Orrice OF TECHNICAL SERV- 
Ices, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. On sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Pp. 78. $10 
per year. (Planographed.) 

Books Published in the United States, 1944: A Selec- 
tion for Reference Libraries. Issued by the Com- 
MITTEE ON Arp TO LIBRARIES IN WAR AREAS, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BOARD, AMERICAN 
Lrprary Association. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1946. Pp. 41. $0.50. 

Cervantes: A Bibliography. By RaymMonp L. Gris- 

MER. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. Pp. 

183. $4.50. 

Departamento de referéncia. By CHARLES F. 

McComss; translated by SyLvio pO VALLE 

AMARAL; issued by the DEPARTAMENTO AD- 

MINISTRATIVO DO SERVICO PUBLICO. (“Publicacao 
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avulsa,’”’ No. 220.) Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1946. Pp. 40. 

“The Diary of a Public Man” and “A Page of Politi- 
cal Correspondence: Stanton to Buchanan.” Prefa- 
tory notes by F. Lauriston BuLLARD. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946. Pp. 
137. $3.00. 

Education for Librarianship: Criticisms, Dilemmas, 
and Proposals. By J. Pertam Danton. New 
York: School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. 35. 

La Escuela de bibliotecarios del Museo Social Ar- 
gentino. By Carios Victor Penna. (Reprinted 
from Fénix, No. 3.) Lima, 1945. Pp. 11. 

Los Estudios del bibliotecario: Conferencia pro- 
nunciada el 5 de mayo de 1943 en el Musee Social 
Argentino al inaugurarse el curso de bibliotecologia 
general. By J. Frtpéric Fin6. Buenos Aires, 
1944. Pp. 25. 

Exhibition of Western Books: A Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of the Outstanding Books Produced by Western 
Printers during the War Years, 1942-1945. Los 
Angeles: Rounce & Coffin Club, 1946. Pp. 33. 
Free. 

The First Century of the John Carter Brown Library: 
A History with a Guide to the Collection. By 
LAWRENCE C. Wrotu. Providence, R.I.: Associ- 
ates of the John Carter Brown Library, 1946. 
Pp. vi+88. $5.00. 

Forbes Library: The Half Century, 1894-1944. By 
Joseru L. Harrison. Northampton, Mass.: The 
Trustees, 1946. Pp. 55. ; 

A Gazeteer of Hebrew Printing. By ARON FREIMANN. 
New York: New York Public Library, 1946. 
Pp. 86. 

The Great Dilemma of World Organization. By FRE- 
MONT Riper. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1946. Pp. 85. $1.50. 

The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final 
Report. By the CoMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946: Pp. xvi+283. $2.00. 

The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, Vol. III 
(August, 1942-May, 1946). Compiled by EUGENE 
P. WiLuGrnc. Scranton, Pa.: The Author, 1946. 
Pp. 107. $1.25. 

The Insurance of Libraries: A Manual for Librarians. 
By DorotHEea M. Srncer. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1946. Pp. viii+-92. $1.50. 

It Happened in Taos. By J. T. Rew. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1946. Pp. 
118+63 plates. $2.50. 

The Library Association Year Book, 1946. Issued by 
the Lrsprary Association. London, 1946. Pp. 

158. 
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Library Laws of the State of California, 1946 ed. 
Sacramento: California State Library, 1946. 
Pp. 182. 

The Life and Works of Charles Dickens, 1812-1870: 
An Exhibition from the Collection of William M. 
Elkins, Esq., of Philadelphia, Held at the Free 
Library, June-July, 1946. Philadelphia: Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. xiii+58. 

The Little Magazine: A History and a Bibliography. 
By FReDeRIcK J. HorrMaN, CHARLES ALLEN, 
and CAROLYN F. Utricu. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. ix+440. $3.75. 

The National Archives of Latin America. Edited for 
the Jomyt ComMITTEE ON LaTIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL by 
Roscoe R. Hitt. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xx-+169. $1.50. 

Nyforviro (urval), III (juni 1941-maj 1945), med 
alfabetiska namn-och dmnesregister. Issued by 
KuNGL. TEKNISKA H6GSKOLANS BIBLIOTEK. 
Stockholm: Kungl Tekniska Hégskolans Tora- 
printtryckeri, 1946. Pp. 162. 

Periodica technica abbreviata: Forteckning over initial- 
Sorkortninger for periodiska publikationer inom de 
tekniska litteraturomorddena. Compiled by AKE 
Davipsson. (“Tekniska litteratursillskapets 
handbok,” No. 1.) Stockholm, 1946. Pp. 52. 

Personnel Administration in Libraries: Papers Pre- 
sented before the Library Institute at the University 
of Chicago, August 27-September 1, 1945. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. ix+ 
168. $3.00. 

Proceedings of the Sixth All-India Library Conference 
Held in Jaipur from the 7th to the roth A pril, 1944. 
Issued by the INDIAN LrBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Calcutta, [1945]. Pp. ii+103. 

Rationaliseringen af de systematiske Kataloger i 
Universitetsbiblioteket i Ngrre Allé. By JEAN 
ANKER. (Reprinted from Meddelelser om Bib- 
liotekets Virksomhed, April 1, 1937-March 31, 
1943.) Kgbenhavn: Bianco Lunos Bogtrykkeri 
A/S, 1946. Pp. 51. 

Reading for Self-Education. By W. E. Scuutt. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. viii+-255. $3.00. 

Rehabilitation: Materials on Today’s Problems for 
Veterans and Civilians. By Mary A. SWEENEY. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1946. 
Pp. 132. $1.25. 

“Report of a Survey of the University of South 
Carolina Library for the University of South 
Carolina, February-May, 1946.” By Louis R. 
Witson and Maurice F. Tauser. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina, 1946. Pp. 134. 

Russian Writers: A Bio-bibliographical Dictionary 
from the Age of Catherine II to the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917. By VALENTINE SNow. New York: 
International Book Service, 1946. Pp. 222. $3.75. 


School-Library Workshop: A Report of the Conference 
on School and Library Relationships, Columbus, 
Ohio, January 17-18, 1946. Issued by the Dr. 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE OF Onno. 
Columbus: Ohio State Library, 1946. Pp. 19, 

Select List of Representative Works Dealing with 
Australia, 1945. Compiled under the direction of 
KENNETH Binns; issued by the-CoMMONWEALTR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. (Reprint from the Official 
Year Book of the Commonwealth, No. 36 |1944 and 
1945].) Canberra: L. F. Johnson, Commonwealth 
Government Printer, 1946. Pp. 8. 

El Servicio de referencias en materia legal. By J. 
Frépéric Fino. Santa Fé, Argentina: Imprenta 
de la Universidad, 1946. Pp. 18. 

A Shelf of Lincoln Books: A Critical, Selective 
Bibliography of Lincolniana. By Paut M. Ancie. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press in 
association with the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Illinois, 1946. Pp. xvii+142. 
$3.00. 

“The Soviet Union in One Hundred Books: A Rec- 
ommended Reading and Purchase List Ar- 
ranged by Subject.” Compiled by Tosy Cote. 
New York: American Russian Institute, 1946. 
Pp. 11. (Mimeographed.) 

Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades: First 
Supplement. Compiled by ELorse Rue. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1946. Pp. 76, 
$1.25. 

Suma bibliogréfica: Todo lo que concierne al libro, Vol. 
I, No. 1 (April, 1946). Director-Gerente: Lav- 
TERO GONZALEZ PorceEL. Published monthly at 
Reforma 12-313, México, D.F. Pp. 32. $2.00 per 
year; single copies, $0.30. 

Systematisk Katalogisering ved Begrebsklassifikation 
og Emnerregistrering. By JEAN ANKER. (Re- 
printed from Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och 
Biblioteksvésen, Vol. X XXIII [1946].) Uppsala: 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktrykeri AB, 1946. Pp. 
[15]. 

University and Research Libraries of Great Britain: 
Their Post-war Development. Issued by the Lt- 
BRARY AssocrATIoNn. London, [1946]. Pp. 15. 

“The Use of Books and Libraries.”” By Haro.p G. 
RUSSELL, RAYMOND H. SHOvE, and BLANCHE E. 
MoeN. 5th ed. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Library, 1946. Pp. 101. $1.00. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

The War and Wsmen’s Employment: The Experience 
of the United Kingdom and the United States. Is- 
sued by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 1946. Pp. 
287. $1.50. 

Yad la-Koré (The Reader’s Aid): A Library Maga- 
zin.. Jol. I, Nos. 1-2 (May-June, 1946). Edited 
by > SHuNaAMI (P.O. Box 503, Jerusalem). Pub- 
lish. by Hakibbutz Hameuhad Publishers, 38, 
Jud: . Jalevi St., Tel-Aviv. Pp. 56. 
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Bishop, WILLIAM WARNER (for biographical in- 
formation see I [1931], 338; IV [1934], 359; 
XII [1942], 762). Princeton, 1902-7: Frag- 
ments of Autobiography 211-24 
Ditzion, SIDNEY (for biographical information 
see IX [1939], 204; XIII [1943], 150; and 
page 346). The Anglo-American Library 
Scene: A Contribution to the Social History 
of the Library Movement . 281-301 
Downs, Rosert B. (for biographical informa- 
tion see X [1940], 264, and page 70). Uni- 
form Statistics for Library Holdings 63-69 
Dummer, E. Heyse (for biographical informa- 
tion see pages 160 and 346). Cardinal Franz 
Ehrle: In Commemoration of a Double An- 


niversary ae 335-40 
——. Johann Christoph 1 von Aretin: A Re- 
evaluation : i% 108-21 


DuNKIN, Paut S. (for biographical information 
see page 70). On the Catalog Card for a Rare 
Book : 50-56 
Epce, Sicrip A. (for ere information 
see page 70). Preparation for Library Adult 
Education . 35-49 
GJELSNESS, RUDOLPH (for Memeabinil infor- 
mation see page 246). Inter-American Col- 
laboration in Education for Librarianship: 
Bogoté, Quito, Lima . 187-201 
Grapy, Marion B. (for biographical informa- 
tion see page 346). An Inquiry into Train- 
ing-School Library Service 302-30 
Gravit, Francis W. (for biographical informa- 
tion see page 346). A Proposed Interlibrary 
Loan System in the Seventeenth Century 331-34 
HEINDEL, RicHarp H. (for biographical infor- 
mation see page 160). The American Li- 
brary Abroad: A Medium of International 
Intellectual Exchange 93-107 
Mac, MARIAN SPATER (for biographical infor- 
mation see page 346). The Egyptian Li- 
brary : 341-44 
Moop, Futmer (for biographical information 
see page 246). Andrew S. Hallidie and Li- 
brarianship in San Francisco, 1868-79 202-10 
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Theory and Method in General Subject 
Heading 140-51 
Price, Ropert F. (for ieesieaienl information 
see page 246). A Man-Hour Analysis of 
Periodical! Circulation 230-44 
SmitH, Smney ButTLer (for Meneabted in- 
formation see page 160). College and Uni- 
versity Library Co-operation 122-39 
Tuompson, LAWRENCE S., and RIvERA Ruiz, 
Jorce (for biographical information see 
[Thompson] XII [1942], 111, and page 246; 
[Rivera Ruiz] page 246). The Libraries of 
Puerto Rico . : 225-38 
Utiey, Georce B. (for biographical informa- 
tion see XII [1942], 768, and page 160). The 
American Library Institute: A Historical 
Sketch 152-59 
Waite, Cart M., and Wanavenn, P. S. J. (for 
biographical information see page 70). The 
Inter-Allied Book Centre in London . 57-62 
Witson, WILLIAM JEROME (for biographical 
information see XIII [1943], 246 and 342). 
Analysis of Government Records: An 
Emerging Profession I-19 
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